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^^fcimrcli  Organized.  —  Kev.  James  Lewis 
and  Rev.  Chas.  H.  McCreery  of  the  last 
class  of  Union  Seminary,  organized^a  Pres¬ 
byterian  clmrch  at  Clietopa,  Kansas,  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  2(itli.  Chetopa  is  in  Labeth 
county,  and  is  a  village  of  about  500  inhabi¬ 
tants,  situated  on  the  Neosho  river,  two  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
Chetopa  is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  Kan- 
jsas.  It  has  an  excellent  soil,  a  good  supply 
bf  water  and  timber,  and  a  most  delightful 
lelimate.  Two  years  ago  there  were  not  over 
twelve  families  in  the  county,  and  now  the 
t)opulation  is  estimated  at  over  4000.  The 
dllage  of  Chetopa  has  been  mostly  built  up 
Since  last  March,  and  there  is  a  strong  prob- 
ibility  that  it  will  be  the  town  of  Southeast 
Kansas.  The  immigration  to  this  region  is 
mostly  from  the  North  and  East,  and  the 
settlers  are  a  superior  cla’ss  of  people.  There 
ire  many  excellent  Christians  among  them, 
ind  the  majority  are  energetic,  industrious, 
!obei%  and  moral.  i 

Major  McCreery  takes  charge  of  this  | 
•liurch  and  field,  and  the  prospects  of  doing 
L  good  work  here  are  most  encouraging. 
iVith  the  blessing  of  God  a  strong  church 
ind  society  may  be  built  up  here  in  a  few' 
fears.  ' 

■Rat-  a:  g  T  ..  \ . . j  ■ 

KANSAS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cherokee  Neutral  Lands,  Kan.,  1 
^  Sept.  7,  1868.  i 

Messrs.  Editors  — This  is  as  yet  mis¬ 
sionary  ground.  It  is  a  field  for  work 
among  the  needy  and  the  destitute, — la¬ 
borious,  constant,  persevering  work.  It  is 
a  field  for  preaching  Christ  and  him  cruci¬ 
fied  in  the  log  cabin  and  box  school  house, 
traversing  the  length  and  breadth, of  the 
country  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
Shepherd’s  flock.  It  is  a  field  for  making 
you  study  in  the  saddle,  and  the  family 
room,  riding  over  the  prairie  under  a 
:  scorching  sun,  meeting  appointments  long 
I  and  lonely  miles  apart.  It  is  a  field  for 
'  holding  aloft  the  banner  of  many  battles, 

^  and  shouting  defiance  in  the  face  (if  the 
enemy.  Although  self-denying,  laborious, 
and  discouraging,  it  is  the  Lord’s  work, 
and  must  be  done.  Among  his  first  dis¬ 
ciples  there  was  a  band  of  missionaries, 
and  until  the  world  is  conquered  by  the 
‘  “blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of 
their  testimony,”  they  will  still  be  needed 
and  employed  by  the  Church. 

But  recently  these  eiorht  hundred  thou¬ 


sand  acres  of  rich  productive  lands  was  a 
terra  incognita.  They  were  Jthe  home  of  { 

the  aborigines.  The  school  room  and  / 

church  were  unknown  until  within  a  year 
or  two  past. .  As  if  the  country  was  one 
vast  gold  region,  emigration  swept  down 
its  rich  valleys,  and  over  its  beautiful 
highlands,  until  about  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  acres  are  now  occupied.  Including 
the  rich  lands  of  the  Osage  purchase, 
which  lie  immediately  on  the  west,  em¬ 
bracing  the  same  number  of  acres,  the  en¬ 
tire  population  is  not  far  from  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  We  are  here  reminded  of  those  ap¬ 
propriate  words,  “And  seeing  the  multi¬ 
tude  he  was  moved  with  compassion  upon 
them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scat¬ 
tered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shep¬ 
herd.” 

Our  Church  has  upon  all  this  field  but 
three  ministers.  The  Congregationalists 
have  two,  and  the  Methodists  have  four 
or  five  circuit  riders.  By  order  of  the 
Neosho  Presbytery,  our  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Baxter  Springs,  May  10,  and 
those  of  Belle  Mound  and  Jacksonville, 
April  20th.  These  three  in  connection 
with  one  at  Oswego,  organized  by  Rev.  C.  i 
V.  Monfort,  in  June,  constitute  our  whole 
number  in  an  area  of  country  fifty  miles 
square.  There  are  now  several  important 
places  where  acceptable  ministers  of  our 
Church  ought  to  be  employed.  Erie,  the 
county  seat  of  Neosho,  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  Neosho  valley,  and  the  Osage  Mis¬ 
sion  in  the  same  valley,  six  miles  south, 
are  both  without  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ister.  They  eould  easily  be  united,  and 
with  a  little  aid  from  the  Board  of  Do- 
mestic  Missions,  a  young  man  could  be  ! 
sustained. 

The  Neosho  Presbytery  fiiet  at  lola  on 
the  27th  of  August.  This  Was  its  second 
meeting  since  its  organization.  It  now 
has  ten  ministers  within  its  bounds.  Among 
these  are  Rev.  E.  A.  Irwin,  of  Fort  Scott, 
and  Rev.  E.  K.  Lynn,  of  lola,  whose 
names  have  long  been  known  in  the 
church. 
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lola  is  a  substantial  town,  the  county 
seat  of  Allen  County ;  was  located  in 
1865,  and  lias  a  population  of  six  hundred. 
A  stone  school-building,  costing  $8,000 
has  just  been  completed,  and  is  now  ready 
for  use. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  during 
the  meeting  of  Presbytery  prevented  as 
large  an  attendance  as  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  Committee  on  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  Assembly  reported  in  favor  of 
union  on  the  basis  of  the  common  stand¬ 
ards.  The  Presbytery  adopted  the  report 
and  exhibited  throughout  the  discussion  j 
strong  union  sentiments.  On  Sabbath 
morning  tbe  Presbyterian  church,  just 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  God.  It  is  a  house 
which  reflects  credit  upon  the  community, 
and  speaks  well  for  the  cause  of  religion 
in  this  new  country.  Presbytery  then  ad¬ 
journed. 

The  meeting  throughout  was  pleasant 
and  harmonious.  The  people  of  lola 
deserve  credit  for  their  generous  accommo¬ 
dations. 

We  would  recommend  the  town  and 
I  Burroundiinsc  eountry  to  those  in  search  of  i 
homes  in  the  south  west.  Eight  mile^vi 
north-west  of  lola  is  Geneva.  It  is  noted 
for  its  educational  advantasfes. 

The  Geneva  Academy,  now  under  the 
charge  of  the  efficient  and  accomplished 
teacher.  Rev.  S.  M.  Irwin,  is  doing  a  noble 
work.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  two  years ;  furnishes  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  usually  connected  with  grammar 
schools  and  academies,  and  is  a  promising 
charge  of  the  Neosho  Presbytery.  The 
building  is  twenty-four  by  forty-six,  and 
two  stories  high.  Our  church  here  is 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Irwin,  and 
is  also  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Presby¬ 
terians  in  search  of  homes  are  invited  to 
give  this  place  a  call.  Those  wishing  to 
obtain  information  preparatory  to  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  neutral  lands  may  address  the 
writer,  who  will  cheerfully  answer  all 
questions.  S.  I.  McClure, 

Baxter  Springs^  Kansas. 


PRESBYTERY  OF  NEOSHA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosha  held 
its  second  meeting  at  lola,  Kansas, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1868.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  session  the  subject  of  reunion 
was  discussed,  and  a  test  vote  taken, 
which  resulted  in  the  approval  ol” 
the  report  of  the  Joint-Committee 
as  the  basis  of  union  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  the  same  time  expjrees- 
ing  a  preference  for  the  Standards  j 
of  the  church,  pure  and  simple. 
This  action  was  not  final.  On  the| 
folio wjng  Sabbath  the  new  church  | 
edifice  in  lola,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 00, 
was  dedicated;  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  Rev.  S.  T.  McClure 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist. 

At  a  subsequent  called  meeting  of 
Presbytery  held  in  Geneva,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  between  Rev.  G.  A.  Irvin  and 


the  febnreb  Of  Et-  ^ebtt  was  dis- 
-80lved^>i  of  Ft.  Soott, 

1  and  vacant. 

Chxjrch  Organized  in  Chetopa, 
Kansas. — A  Presbyterian  Church  , 
was  organized  at  Chetopa,  Labelle 
Co.,  Kansas,  on  the  20th  ult.,  by 
Eev.  James.  De^’^is  and  Rev,  Chas, 

H.  McCreery,  graduates  of  the  last 
class  in  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Rev.  Mr.  McCreery  takes 
charge  of  the  chnrch.  Chetopa  is 
growing  very  rapidly',  and  presents 
a  most  inviting  field  for  .  Christian 

IT'dr  The  Evangeusi. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  KANSAS, 
i  This  Presbytery  lately  held  its  regular 
meeting  in  Baldwin  City.  The  Rev.  V.  M.  , 
King  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  J . 

L.  Chapman  temporary  Clerk.  We  were 
glad  to  receive  a  large  accession  to  our  body. 
Ministers  :  J.  L.  Jones,  from  the  Presbytery 
I  of  Wabash  ;  D.  M.  Moore,  from  the  Presby-  ^ 
I  tery  of  Dayton  ;  and  James  Gordon,  from  i 
j  the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines.  Licentiates:  | 


FC.  P.  Blanchard,  C.  H.  McCreary,  and  T* 
Y.  Gardner,  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of 
j  New  York  ;  T.  J.  Jessup,  from  the  Presby- 
j  tery  of  Hudson  ;  A.  Stout,  from  the  Presby- 
I  tery  of  Chillicothe  ;  J.  Lewis  and  B.  F.  Mc¬ 
Neil.  The  last  two  yet  to  present  their  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Stated  Clerk. 

The  pastoral  relations  between  G.  F.  Cha¬ 
pin  and  the  congregation  of  Lawrence  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  We  regret  the 
departure  from  oar  State  of  Brother  Chapin, 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  because  of  the 
continued  ill  health  of  Mrs.  ChaiDin.  Since 
he  left  us,  Mrs.  Chapin  has  fallen  asleep  in 
Jesus.  We  sympathize  with  our  dear  bro¬ 
ther  in  his  bereavement.  The  Assembly’s 
plan  of  reunion  was  adopted.  We  think 
union  would  be  of  essential  service  to  us  in 
Kansas. 

j  Standing  Committees  :  Home  Missions — 

:  The  Bevg.  D.  M.  Moore,  V.  M.  King,  and 
Elder  W.  P.  Montgomery.  Church  Ercc- 
'  tion — The  Bevs.  J.  L.  Chapman,  Wm.  H. 
j  Smith,  and  Elder  J.  M.  Ewing.  Foreign 
i  Missions — The  Bev.  J.  C.  Beach  and  Elder  1 
'  J.  M.  Ewing,  Publication — The  Bevs.  F. 
i  E.  Sheldon,  M.  Hummer,  and  Elder  J.  C. 

I  Steele.  Ministerial  Belief — The  Bev.  J.  L. 
Chapman  and  Elder  W.  P.  Montgomery. 

At  our  recent  meeting  of  Synod  in  Kansas 
City,  the  Presbyteries  of  Kansas  and  Lex¬ 
ington  ordained  ten  young  men  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Ministry.  Such  an  interesting  scene  has 
never  before  been  witnessed  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Several  of  these  young  men  have 
been  in  the  Union  army  ‘doing  service  for 
our  country  in  her  late  struggles  ;  some  have 
been  prominent  officers.  Now,  they  are  to 
wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  for  Christ’s 
Kingdom  against  sin  and  destructive  error. 
May  they  all  quit  themselves  like  men  ! 

I  A  call  was  presented  to  the  Presbytery 
from  the  congregation  of  Clinton  for  the 
pastoral  services  of  our  young  Brother  Stout. 
We  expect,  if  the  way  be  open,  to  ordain 
and  install  him  in  November. 

Kansas  Presbytery  has  now  been  divided 
into  three,  and  the  Presbyteries  of  Smoky 
Hill  and  Neosho  Valley  have  been  formed. 
We  hope  to  have  a  Synod  next  year. 

The  change  made  in  the  Church  Erection 
plan  has  given  a  new  iihpetus  to  church  * 
buildiDg  in  the  great  Valley.  Several  new 
churches  are  now  going  up  in  Kansas  :  one 
at  Wathena,  one  at  Ottawa,  one  at  De  Soto, 
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;|ahd  steps  have  been  taken  to  build  at  several 
other  points.  This  State  is  growing  rapid¬ 
ly.  We  are  having  an  immense  immigra¬ 
tion  ;  towns  and  railroads  are  multiplying 
'  rapidly.  There  is  intense  activity  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  business.  Men  of  the  world 
j  are  terribly  in  earnest,  so  may  the  Church 
I  of  Christ  be,  to  give  character  and  direction 
j  to  the  vast  mass  of  mind  that  is  pouring 
I  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  all 
I  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  from  the  na¬ 
il  tions  of  Europe. 

Kansas  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Lawrence 
next  Spring. 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 

For  tho  Presbyterian  Banner. 

Kansas  Correspondence. 

HiauLAND,  Kaxsas,  Nov.  20,  1868. 
Eds,  Pres.  Banner: — Under  the  care  ot 
God’s  kind  Providence,  I  find  myself  com¬ 
fortably  seated  bv  a  warm  fire,  not  less  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  good  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Tho  snow  is  \vhito,)here — for  we  have 
snow  nov/ — as  it  ought  to  be  with  you  ;  and  as 
it  would  be,  were  it  not  for  your  everlasting 
smoke  and  soot,  The  grass,  too,  is  green,  and 
'  tho  houses — most  of  them — k  pure  v/hite  ;  and 
I  see  nothing  of  that  dingy  black  which  con¬ 
fronts  you  on  every  side  in  the  neighborhood 
of  your  editorial  sanctum.  One  thing  I  en- 
^joy  in  common  with  you  this  morning,  and 
that  is  the  Banner.  And  it  would  almost  ap¬ 
pear  llint  it  puts  on  a  more  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance  in  this  open  airy  land  of  sunshine,  than 
when  cooped  up  in  a  corner  in  jmur  smoky 
.  city.  But  tho  presence  of  tho  Banner  suggests 
writing,  and  I  trust  your  readers  would  not 
be  averse  to  reading  what  a  sojourner  finds  to 
say  about  matters  in  Northeast  Kansas.  How 
many  of  your  Christian  readers  have  ever 
j  thought  or  heard  of 

*  THE  IOWA  AND  SAC  MISSION, 

established  by  our  Foreign  Missionary  Board,  | 
.  nearly  in  sight  of  tho  spot  where  I  now  write  ?  j 
You  may  think  this  a  strange  question ;  but 
the  truth  is,  there  is  very  little  known  by 
thousands  of  the  members  of  our  Church  about 
our  Indian  Missions.  One  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  carrying  on  the  benevolent  enter- 
prises  of  the  Church,  is  that  the  people  will 
not  read  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
facts  of  tho  case.  If  our  people  would  read  the 
monthly  reports  of  our  Foreign  Missions  in 
j  t?ii0  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  as  they  ap- 
j  pear  from  month  to  month  in  the  Home  and 


Foreign  Record  and  the  Foreign  Missionary, 
they  would  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
work,  and  that  interest  would  reach  down  into 
their  hearts  and  pockets,  and  the  Board  would 
soon  find  the  means  to  send  out  the  men  who 
have  consecrated  themselves,  and  are  waiting 
to  go  and  possess  the  land  for  Christ.  Do  the 
many  members  of  our  churches,  who  are  7'ob- 
hing  God  and  bringing  leanness  upon  their 
own  souls,  know  that  there  are  now  competent 
and  devoted  men  ready  to  go  to  India,  China, 
and  Africa;  that  our  Missionaries  already  in 
the  field,  are  pleading  for  reinforcements  at 
nearly  every  station  to  enlarge  their  work, 
and  to  extend  their  arms  and  establish  new 
stations ;  and  that  the  Board  is  lacking  the 
means  to  send  these  men  ?  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  a  few 
weeks  asco,  we  were  favored  with  a  niost  inter¬ 
esting  scone.  The"^ Presbytery  of  St.  Loui® 
ordained  as  an  Evangelist  a  young  man,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Foreign  Mission  of  Northern  In¬ 
dia.  He  is  the  son  of  the  veteran  Mission¬ 
ary,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Wilson.  He  was  born  in  , 
India,  and  he  was  then  and  there  consecrated? 
by  his  mother,  now  in  heaven,  as  well  as  by 
his  missionary  father,  to  the  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  work.  Th®  charge  delivered,  in  the  name 
of  the  Presbytery,  by  that  missionary  father 
to  his  son  thus  dedicate^d,  surpassed  in  earnest¬ 
ness,  solemnity  and  tenderness  anything  ever 
witnessed  by  your  correspondent.  Every  face  ■ 
present  was  suffused  with  tears,  and  every 
heart  sent  up  a  prayer  for  the  world’s  conver¬ 
sion.  But  the  sad  part  of  the  story  remains 
to  bo  told.  The  question  was  asked  :  “  When 
will  the  young  man  start  for  his  chosen  field  ?” 
The  answer  was :  “We  don’t  know.  The 
Board  has  not  at  present  the  means  to  send 
him.”  Do  our  people  know  these  things? 
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Correspondents  write  ns:  ‘‘A  Presbyterian 
church  (N.  S.)  was  loriued  at  Gamete,  Kansas, 
Sept.  4th,  composed  of  twelve  members.  Eev. 
C.  P.  Blanchard,  of  the  last  class  in  Union  Semi¬ 
nary,  reached  Garnett,  the  same  evening,  and  has 
taken  charge  ot  the  church  and  the  field.  Gar¬ 
nett  is  a  growing  place  of  about  eight  hundred 
inhabitants.  A  comfoi  table  house  is  to  be  erected 
this  fail.  _ _  ^ 

TWO  CITIES  ON  THE  BOEDER. 

Our  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Tuttle,  the  President 
Wabash  College,  has  just  made  an  excur-  ^ 
Bion  from  St.  Louis  np  tlirough  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  to  Kansas,  and  sends  ns  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  two  rising  towns  of  the 
border : —  ^  i 
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Kansas  City  is  a  western  marvel,  and  its 
friends  already  begin  to  compare  it  to  Chica¬ 
go  and  New  York  !  It  is  on  the  Missouri, 
283  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  one  mile  from 
the  Kansas  line.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  stage 
driver  described  the  tortuous  little  village  by 
saying  “  they  stick  the  houses  where  they 
wiU  stick,  and  where  they  won’t  stick  they 
make  the  road  !  ”  The  village  was  in  fact 
along  a  very  crooked,  narrow,  and  steep  ra¬ 
vine,  along  either  side  of  which  the  houses 
were,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  intervening 
guUy— dry  most  of  the  time— was  the  road. 
In  every  direction  the  country  is  the  finest 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  As  the  railways  be¬ 
gan  to  find  their  way  to  it,  the  little  city  be¬ 
gan  to  look  about  very  briskly,  and  to  take 
knowledge  of  its  situation.  The  most  for¬ 
midable  difficulty  was  its  rough  and  high  hills, 
which  were  exactly  where  the  city  ought  to 
be,  but  the  wide-awake  men  went  at  them 
with  pick  and  shovel,  cutting  them  down 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet,  and  filling  up 
the  valleys.  The  grade  from  the  river  and 
railway  is  very  steep,  but  when  you  get  up, 
the  situation  is  fine  and  constantly  improv¬ 
ing.  Blocks  of  fine  four-story  houses  are 
where  the  hills  a  few  months  ago  rose  as  high 
as  their  roofs.  They  are  crowding  the  work 
•with  great  vigor. 

,  Two  years  ago  Kansas  City  claimed  only 
6000  people,  her  census  now  gives  her  25,600. 
Two  years  ago,  on  Delaware  street  there  "was 
only  one  business  house,  a  wholesale  drug¬ 
store;  now  three  blocks  are  devoted  to  whole¬ 
sale  houses,  and  two  banking  houses,  one  of  ' 
^hich  is  putting  up  a  building  to  cost  seven¬ 
ty-five  thousand  dollars.  They  have  already 
put  up  two  fine  public  school  buildings  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  next  Summer  two 
more  wiE  be  built  of  the  same  sort.  Seven 
railroads  now  reach  this  city,  giving  it  the 
amplest  facilities  for  the  transit  of  freight 
and  travel.  Two  years  ago  there  were  four 
churches,  viz :  a  Southern  Methodist,  a  Camp- 
bellite,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Catholic.  Since  that 
nine  more  have  been  built,  viz:  a  New  School 
Presbyterian,  an  Old  School,  a  Southern 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  a 
second  CathoHc,  a  second  Baptist  church, 
Lutheran,  and  an  African  church.  Some  of 
the  buEdiiigs  are  costly  and  elegant. 

There  are  several  private  schools.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  three  newspapers,  week-  I 
lies  and  dailies;  now  there  are  six  dailies  : 
^ml  weeld.es  and  several  job  printing  offices.  * 


These  are  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  ttis 
young  anl  as^  iring  city.  There  is  a  railway 
bridge  in  process  of  construction  over,  the 
I  Missouri  to  connect  with  the  Hannibal  and 
l3t.  Jo  at  Cameron,  and  at  Quincy  with  the 
Burlington,  Quincy  and  Chicago  roads. 

Leavenwobth  occupies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  the  western  country,  and 
claims  some  30,000  people.  It  does  very 
considerable  business,  but  does  not  seem  so 
lively  as  its  rival,  Kansas  City.  In  churches 
it  is  quite  in  the  back-ground.  There  is  one 
end  of  an  Episcopal  church,  the  shell  of  a  pre¬ 
tentious  Baptist  church,  and  a  splendid 
Catholic  cathedral.  I  think  the  Old  School 
jchurch  has  no  building,  and  the  New  School 
has  no  organization.  There  is  an  elegant 
public  high  school,  “  The  Morris  High 
School,”  on  a  beautiful  site,  commanding  a 
prospect  once  seen  not  to  be  forgotten. 

There  is  needed  a  bridge  to  connect  its 
railroad  with  the  Missouri  Valley  Railroad, 
and  thus  get  its  share  of  both  travel  and 
freight.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  if  no  mis¬ 
fortune  happens,  it  must  mature  into  one  of 
the  most  desirable  in  Kansas,  and  indeed  on 
the  Missouri  river. 

This  trip  has  more  than  ever  impressed 
me  with  a  sense  of  the  marvellous  growth  of 
:  the  West.  It  is  indeed  enormous,  and  yet 
\  you  feel  that  it  has  only  just  begun.  The 
i  most  direct  means  of  reaching  that  region 
west  of  St.  Louis  is  over  that  fine  road,  the 
1  Pacific  of  Missouri. 


The  Home  Illissioiis  Work. — Dr.  Kendall 
has  just  issued  a  circular  appeal  to  the  friends 
of  Home  Missions,  which  ought  to  secure  a 
(  liberal  and  prompt  response.  It  is  a  record  of 
'  both  material  and  spiritual  progi'ess.  Since 
the  first  of  May  last  100  new  missionaries 
i  have  been  commissioned  in  addition  to  the 
i  450  we  bad  tlie  previous  year.  During  the 
'  same  time  the  Church  Erection  Committee 
have  aided  in  the  building  of  thiidy-one  new 
churches. 

A  missionary  in  Southern  Minnesota  re¬ 
joices  over  the  hopefulness  of  his  field,  the 
I  people  having  a  mind  to  work  ;  another  in 
the  same  State  has  just  dedicated  a  neat  lit¬ 
tle  church  ;  while  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood 
of  Missoui’i  has  organized  the  Union  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Marysville,  Nodaway 
i  county,  numbering  twenty-two  members,  and 
'  a  revival  has  ensued.  The  Rev.  Calvin  Clark 
has  organized  a  church  of  about  the  same 
I  size  at  Lawton,  Mich.  Its  first  Communion 
was  a  precious  season. 

Several  of  the  young  men  who  were  re¬ 
cently  ordained  at  Kansas  City,  are  .  already 


'  experiencing  the  satisfaction  of  building  upon 
j  new  foundations.  One  has  called  upon  all 
the  families  of  his  town,  and  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  his  congregation  is  now  more  than 
four  times  as  large  as  at  the  start,  and  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Spirit  is  awakening  the  people — the  first 
appearance  of  a  revival  there  since  the  war. 
Fourteen  have  already  been  converted,  and 
the  church  membership  already  doubled. 
Another  speaks  of  the  weekly  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  as  ‘  ‘  greatly  blessed  to  the  spiritual  growth 
of  us  all.”  Another  of  these  young  men 
writes: — “On  Sunday,  the  1st  instant,  we 
celebrated  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  Of  the  six  members  of  the  church, 
two  were  absent.  To  me  it  was  a  solemn 
season,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  was  to 
minister  in  the  name  of  Jesus  at  His  table. 
To  the  earnest  ones  in  our  little  church,  it 
was  a  time  of  joy  and  thankfulness  too  deep 
for  anything  but  tears.  It  was  a  novel  and 
most  encouraging  sight  to  see  one  Elder  and 
three  women  arise  and  say  to  double  their 
number,  three  men  and  five  women,  ‘  We 
then  os  a  church  do  affeciionately  receive  you  to 
our  communiond  "We  can  only  thank  God 
and  take  courage.” 

For  the  Presbyterian  Banner.  1 

Trip  to  the  West.  / 

No.  X.  /  0  ^ ’ 

Topeka  is  the  capital  of  Kansas,  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  five  thousand,  and  is  located 
sixty-six  miles  from  the  eastern  State  line,  on 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  E.  D. 
It  is  now  a  city,  although  it  is  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  years  old.  It  has  not  had  as 
rapid,  but  a  surer  and  safer  growth  than  other 
cities  in  Kansas.  For  the  population,  the 
different  branches  of  business  are  prosperous. 
It  has  some  excellent  stores.  At  present  it 
lacks  a  good  hotel.  It  has  two  public,  or  high 
schools;  one  building  having  four  rooms,  the 
other  two.  The  schools  are  well  conducted. 
It  has  a  daily  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
There  is  also  a  Female  Seminary  in  good 
working  operation.  Lincoln  College  is  lo¬ 
cated  there,  and  is  now  in  its  infancy.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  a  more  important  institution 
when  the  town  increases  in  population,  and 
the  country  about  is  settled  up.  The  building 
appears  to  be  neat  and  substantial.  A  fine 
court-house  has  lately  been  erected  there,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  opened  or  dedi¬ 
cated  by  a  ball.  An  excellent  State  House  is 
now  being  built.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  n  twenty  acre  lot.  It  is  to  consist  of  a 
U^tral  building,  two  wings,  One  of  the  j 
1  wings  is  now  going  and  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  It  will  con.^__  $300,000.  The 

*  whole  building  will  t3^.^f>*oni  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000.  The  stone  used  in  its  erection  is 
^  what  is  known  in  Kansas  and  in  other  parts  ^ 


of  the  West,  as  the  Junction  City  ston^.  it 
is  soft,  and  can  be  sawed  very  easily.  It  can 
be  planed  also.  But  of  this  again.  Alto- 
)  gether  the  litate  capitol  will  be  quite  an  orna- 
’  ment  to  Topeka  and  the  State.  From  the  top 
of  it  there  is  as  fine  a  prairie  view  as  I  had 
while  in  the  West.  You  can  see  Lecompton, 
famous  for  its  infamous  Constitution.  You 
can  see  almost  to  Lawrence.  All  around  is  a 
vast  extent  of  bottom  and  bluff  prairie,  and 
the  Kaw  river  stretches  itself  from  East  to 
West,  with  its  bends,  and  with  its  belts  of 
woodland  along  the  shores.  Topeka,  as  well 
as  Lawrence,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kaw 
river,  and  across  the  river  from  the  U.  P. 
R.  R.  On  the  railroad  side  flourishing  vil¬ 
lages  are  springing  up. 

The  ecclesiasticiil  condition  of  the  town  is 
good.  There  are  about  ten  denominations 
represented,  having  some  twelve  churches, 
(ach  having  a  membership  varjing  from 
twenty-five  to  two  hundred.  Our  church  has 
about  forty- five  members.  Rev.  John  Ekin, 
D.D.,  formerly  of  the  Sixth  Street  U.  P.  i 
church  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  pastor.  They 
have  a  small,  but  neat  and  comfortable  stone 
church  building.  Presb^^terianism  in  Topeka 
has  a  good,  substantial  nucleus  to  start  out 
with,  an  I  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  have 
a  flourishing,  self-supporting  church  there  in 
a  few  years.  At  present  it  is  partly  under  the 
care  of  the  Board. 

Topeka,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  will  have  a 
sure  and  steady  growth.  There  is,  however, 
at  present,  one  very  great  drawback,  and  that 
is,  the  largo  Indian  Reservations,  all  coming 
up  close  to  the  town.  The  Pottowatomie 
tribe  have  a  Reservation  some  thirty  by  forty 
miles,  commencing  about  three  miles  out  on 
the  north-west  of  Topeka.  The  Delawares 
have  a  large  tract  east,  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  a  large  tract  south  of  the  town.  As 
long  as  these  lands  are  owned  by  the  Indians, 
they  will  not  be  settled  up.  Besides  this, 
there  is  land  owned  by  speculators,  and  they 
keep  the  country  back.  If  the  land  was  once 
out  of  the  hands  of  Indians  and  speculators, 
the  country  would  settle  up  and  develop  quite 
rapidly,  and  Topeka  would  increase  very  fast. 
As  it  is,  those  coming  into  the  State  feett'e  far¬ 
ther  South.  These  Indian  Reservations  are  a 
drawback  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  State.  In  fact,  the  Indians,  civilized, 
half-civilized,  or  savage,  peaceable  or  warlike, 
are  a  nuisance.  No  country  will  improve  or 
develop  under  Indian  influence. 

At  Topeka  I  saw  Mr.  Burnett,  well  known 
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there  as  the  “  Big  Indian.”  When  asked  fioW^ 
much  he  weighed,  he  answered  very  gruffly, 
^‘atonl”  His  true  weight  is  four  hundred 
and  five  pounds,  and  yet  he  is  not  over  five 
feet  tea  inches  in  height.  But  when  you  en¬ 
deavor  to  look  all  around  him,  you  find  him 
quite  extensive  in  that  way.  I  was  at  hi.s 
home,  within  four  miles  of  Topeka.  His  wife 
and  offspring  seemed  to  be  quite  cleanly  and 
respectable.  He  has  a  large  farm,  a  com¬ 
fortable  little  house,  and  a  gopd  stock  of  Indian 
ponies. 

While  at  Topeka  I  was  kindly  entertained 
by  Dr.  Ekin  and  family,  and  by  Mr.  John 
Stewart  and  family.  The  latter  is  from  W est- 
ern  Pennsylvania,  but  has  been  in  Kansas 
during  all  the  struggles  for  freedom.  He  now 
keeps  the  best  boarding  bouse  in  Topeka.  It 
18  indeed  a  comfortable  and  substantial  home, 
where  one  can  refresh  and  strengthen  the 
physical  man,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the 
social  nature.  Through  Mr.  Stewart’s  kind¬ 
ness,  I  had  a  ride  out  to  the  “  Big  Indian’s,” 

;  to  the  Blue  Mound,  and  out  on  the  prairie. 

;  Altogether  my  stay  in  Topeka  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  one;  and  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I 
think  Topeka  will  be  an  important  place,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  is  the  capital  of  the  State. 

Leaving  Topeka,  I  traveled  westward  on 
the  U.  P.  R.  R.  Along  the  road  there  is  some 
beautiful  prairie,  very  little  of  it,  however, 
being  under  cultivation.  Some,  and  perhaps 
considerable,  was  included  in  the  Indian 
Reservations.  We  kept  near  the  Kaw  river 
until  we  got  to  Fort  Riley,  near  Junction 
City.  On  the  way  we  passed  St.  Mary’s, 
where  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  missionary 
station.  At  the  Railroad  station  we  saw  more 
Indians  than  whites.  We  saw  one  oa  horse¬ 
back,  in  wild  costume,  having  a  red  blanket, 
a  painted  face,  and  trinkets  scattered  about  his 
person.  Near  the  station  is  a  very  fine  fruit 
tree  nursery.  The  train  stopped  for  a  short 
time  at  Manhattan,  where  Atex.  S:crrett,  of 
our  Church,  resides.  As  he  has  been  enlight¬ 
ening  your  readers  about  that  place,  we  will 
:  say  but  little.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue 
;  river,  has  an  Agricultural  College,  and  some 
'  very  beautiful  river  bluffs  near  it,  and  is  sur- 
;  rounded  by  an  excellent  agricultural  district. 

On  the  cars  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
Mr.  Cells,  a  young  man  from  Ohio,  who  was 
on  a  pleasure  and  observation  excursion 
through  the  West.  He  was  present  at  the 
making  of  the  famous  Osage  Treaty.  He  told 
mo  that  the  white  Commissioners  labored  for 
nearly  four  days  to  get  the  Indian  chiefs  to 
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:sign  the  teeaty."  The,  would  work  with  them 
all  day-have  them  almost  persuaded  aga  nst 
eveni^.  The  chiefs  would  wait  Ull  morning 
and  'Chon  ha  as  far  from  yielding  as  a  '' 
iOn  the  fourth  day  the  whites  had  almos  -■ 
jcomo  discouraged,  when  the  leader  too  o 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  to  one  side,  talked  to  him 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  he  an  a 
the  other  chiefs  came  forward  and  signed  it. 
And  as  you  know,  Congress  has  ratified  it. 


■# 


Ten  young  men  were  ordained  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  at 
Kansas  city,  by  the  Presbytenes  of  Kansas 
and  Lexington,  in  one  evening.  Su^  an 
event  was  never  before  seen  m  the  West, 
and  its  parallel  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
seen  in  our  whole  land.  The  exercises 
were  deeply  interesting  and  solemn,  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any  who 
■witnessed  them. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  young  men 

ordained:  James  Lewis,  Charlns  P.  Blan¬ 
chard,  Charles  H.  MoCreery,  Theodore  F. 
Jessup,  Theodore  Y.  Gardiner,  Benj  F. 
McNeil,  Samuel  A.  Stoddard,  Josiah  J. 
Brown,  Duncan  C.  Milner,  Duncan  Me- 
Naughton. — American  Preshijterian. 


PRESBYTERY  OF  KftHS&S. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  held  its 
fall  session  in  Baldwin  City.  Kev. 
V.  M.  King  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  Kev.  J.  L.  Chapman,  Clerk  'pro 

tern.  i 

A  considerable  addition  was  re¬ 
ceived  to  Presbytery.  Kev.  D.  M. 
Moore,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Bay- 
ton,  Ohio ;  Kev.  J.  B*  J  ones,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Wabash  5  and  Kev. 
James  Gordon,  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Bes  Moines,  were  received.  Also 
the  following  licentiates:  Messrs.  C. 
B.  Blanchard,  Charles  H.  McCreery 
ahd  T.  Y.  Gardner,  from  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  Kew  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  J.  Jessup  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson,  and  A.  Stone  from  the-Pres- 
bytery  of  Chillicothe.  Mr.  James  • 
Bewis  and  Mr.  B.  P.  McNeil  were 
received  in  advance  of  their  letters 
of  dismissions,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Stated  Clerk. 


The  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  re- 
;  lation  between  Kev.  G.  F.  Chapin 
1  and  the  congregation  of  Lawrence 
'  took  place  by  mutual  consent.  Bro. 
Chapin  had  to  leave  on  account  of 
the  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Chapin,  and 
not  long  after  his  return  to  New 
Hampshire,  his  beloved  wife  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus.  We  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  bereavement. 

The  Committee  on  Keunion  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  in  favor  of  the  over¬ 
ture  sent  down  by  the  Assembly, 
which  was  adopted,  with  one  or  two 
I  dissenting  voices.  We  are  strongly 
j  in  favor  of  reunion.  It  would,  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us,  as  we  think. 

I  The  following  are  the  principal 
Presbyterial  Committees : 

Home  Missions — Kevs.  B.  M.  Moore, 
Y.  M.  King,  and  Elder  W.  P.  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Church  Erection — J.  L.  Chapman, 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  and  Elder  J.  M.  Ew¬ 
ing. 

Foreign  Missions — 1.  C.  Beach  and 
Elder  J.  M.  Ewing. 

On  Publication — F.  E.  Sheldon,  M. 
Hummer,  and  Elder  J.  C.  Steele. 

On  Vacant  Churches — J.  L.  Chap¬ 
man,  I.  C.  Beach,  and  Wm.  H.  Smith. 

On  Ministerial  Belief — J.  L.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Elder  W.  P.  Montgomery. 

A  call  was  presented  to  Presby¬ 
tery  from  the  congregation  of  Clin¬ 
ton  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Bro. 
Stone.  If  the  way  be  clear  he  will 
be  ordained  and  installed  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

The  Presbyteries  of  Kansas  and 
Lexington,  Mo.,  ordained  ten  young 
men  to  the  gospel  ministry  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  Synod  in  Kansas 
City.  It  was  an  interesting  and  im¬ 
pressive  event.  The  like  has  never 
'been  witnessed  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  before.  Some  of  these  young 
men  have  done  good  service  in  their  j 
country’s  late  struggle.  One  was  a ! 
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colonel,  another  a  m^or,  anotner  a 
corporal,  and  others,  probably,  pri¬ 
vates.  Now  they  have  come  into 
this  great  valley  to  wield  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  for  Christ’s  kingdom. 
May  they  gird  themselves  like  men, 
and  be  strong  against  all  sin  and 
soul-destroying  error. 

Presbytery  recommended  the 
ily  Treasure  to  our  church  members. 

It  seems  an  excellent  magazine,  just 
what  we  want,  to  drive  out  the  whip¬ 
ped  sillabub,  and  blood-and-thunder 
literature  that  creeps  so  much  into 
our  Christian  families,  and  dissipates 
the  minds  of  our  young  people,  andi 
creates  a  disrelish  for  that  which  is 
healthy  and  nourishing  to  the  mind. 

Kansas  Presbytery  has  now  been 
divided  into  three.  The  Presbyteries 
of  Smoky  Hill  and  Neosho  Yalley 
have  been  organized.  We  hope  to 
hav^  a  Synod  in  Kansas  next  year. 

The  Presbyter}^  of  Kansas  ad¬ 
journed  to  hold  its  spring  meeting 
in  Lawrence  next  April. 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  S.  C. 

P.  S.  Three  new  churches  were 
received,  one  at  Humboldt  and  one  at 
Garnett.  Thus,  you  see,  our  branch 
of  the  Church  in  Kansas  is  length- 

REV.  TIMOTHY  HILL, 

Of  Kansas  City,  has  been  appointed 
by  our  Home  Missionary  Committee 
District  Secret.ary  for  Kansas  and 
the  western  half  of  Missouri.  Thh 
^  is  a  most  excellent  appointment 
Bro.  Hill  accepts,  and  enters  at  once 
upon  his  work.  His  residence  will 
remain  as  now,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  T.  N, 

Alton,  III.,  Sept.  25,  1868.  | 

An  agent  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  in  Kansas,  after  making 
an  exploring  trip  to  the  western 
part  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  the 
future  operations  of  the  Society  in 
I  that  beautiful  country,  destined  to 


hold  a  large  population,  says :  i 

If  there  is  missionary  ground  any¬ 
where  on  this  continent,  it  is  near 
the  terminus  of  the  branches  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  What  few  professed 
Christians  are  there  have  not  courage 
to  breast  the  tide  of  wickedness  and 
make  their  influence  felt.  Seldom 
do  the  people  hear  preaching.  The 
Sabbath  is  a  day  of  dissipation.  Sa¬ 
loons  and  gambling-hells  greatly 
abound.  Yet  I  believe  that  the 
i  right  kind  of  a  colporteur  could  do  a 
good  work  in  these  towns, and  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  preached  gos¬ 
pel.  The  expense  of  living  is  very 
'  great,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
'  he  could  find  Christian  hospitality. 

I  went  up  Solomon  valley,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Kansas.  The 
bottom-lands  are  several  miles  wide, 
and  are  bounded  by  rolling  prairies 
finely  adapted  for  grazing.  Within 
the  past  two  years  settlers  have 
been  pushing  up  the  valley, and  tak¬ 
ing  up  homesteads  along  the  river. 
There  are  now  probably  2,000  peo¬ 
ple  scattered  along  for  sixty  miles 
up  the  valley  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  representing  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union.  They  were  quite 
poor,  but  are  rapidly  acquiring 
property.  They  live  in  “dug-outs” 
and  log-cabins  partly  under  ground. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  any  minister 
gets  so  far  on  the  frontiers.  The 
people  are  interested  in  organizing 
Sabbath- schools.  What  they  need 
is,  to  have  a  colporteur  that  can 
talk  or  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  visit 
among  them  and  sell  books  during 
the  week,  aid  and  encourage  Sab¬ 
bath-schools,  and  thus  develop  the 
work  for  church  organization.  The 
valley  of  the  Republican  River  pre¬ 
sents  a  similar  case  to  that  of  the 
Solomon. 

Kansas  is  filling  up  rapidly  with 
immigrants,and  the  prospect  for  bet¬ 
ter  times  is  flattering.  The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  spiritual  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  churches  in  Kansas, 
and  a  new  interest  is  taken  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  masses.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  towns  have  daily  union 
prayer-meetings,  and  are  preparing 
for  aggressive  work.  Our  colpor¬ 
teurs  are  faithful,  and  are  doing 
much  to  forward  this  work. 


mm 


Topeka,  Kan.— Rev:  F.  S.  McCabe, 
formerlj  of  Pern,  has  removed  to  Topeka, 
Kan.,  and  has  taken  charge  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  (0.  S  )  in  that  city, 
dopeka  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  beautiful,  healthful  and  fertile  coun- 
fi'y.  The  Presbyterian  church,  at  its  first 

communion  since  the  arrival  of  its  present 

•  • 

minister,  received  twenty-one  members  by 
certificate  from  other  churches.  Of  these 
persons,  ten  were  men,  and  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  forms  a  most  substantial  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  church.  The  prospects  of 
the  church  for  growth  and  efficiency  are  of 
the  most  promising  character. 


Correspondence  of  the  Presbyterian. 

LETTER  FROM  KANSAS. 


Atchison,  Kansas,  May  16,  18G9. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  hope  of  gratify¬ 
ing  some  of  your  readers  who  have  friends 
in  the  far  West,  and  who  are  interested  in 
the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  our  young 
and  vigorous  society,  rapidly  augmented 
^by  the  tide  of  immigration,  I  send  you  a 
few  items  from  the  wayside.  The  great 
field  for  the  Boards  of  our  Church  is  the 
'"vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  and  it  must  be  cultivated  with¬ 
out  delay  and  v,’ith  energ}". 

About  seventy  miles  west  of  this  city, 
.  in  the  south-western  part  of  Nemaha 
;  county,  is  a  French. settlement,  made  some 
'years  ago.  The  people  are  industrious, 
frugal,  and  moral,  and  have  secured 
homes  at  once  comfortable  and  attractive. 
Their  central  village  is  called  Neuchatel, 
which  is  an  indication  of  their  origin  and 
peculiarities.  They  have  lived  in  that 
isolated  section  without  any  church  or¬ 
ganization,  though  interested  in  educat- 
'ing  their  children.  A  few  months  ago 
Mr.  Eugene  Laporte,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Winnebago,  visited  the  set¬ 
tlement,  and  has  been  blessed  in  his  labors 
among  the  people.  A  petition,  signed  by 
fifteen  persons,  is  now  before  the  High¬ 
land  Presbytery  for  the  organization  of 
a  church,  and  the  missionary  laboring  in 
our  bounds  expects  to  visit  them  next 
Sabbath.  The  people  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  English,  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  he  profited  by  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  the  word  and  ordinances  in  this 
language.  There  are  about  sixty  families 
to  be  drawn  to  the  same  place  of  worship, 

■  which  makes  this  a  very  promising  field. 
As  the  brother,. who  has  been  so. faithful 


in  his  work,  expects  tor  return  to  Wlscon^ 
sin  in  a  short  time,  provision  should  be 
made  for  this  people  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  /  5 

A  few  Sabbaths  ago  a  lady,  who  cCrg(f 
eighteen  miles  to  attend  divine  service 
at  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city, 
stated  that  “  it  was  the  third  Presbyte¬ 
rian  sermon  she  had  heard  in  fourteen 
^ears,”  although  she  often  heard  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  school-houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
her  residence.  She  again  took  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  hoping  to  oc¬ 
casionally  have  opportunity  of  worshipp¬ 
ing  in  the  church  under  whose  training  she 
was  reared,  and  which  she  could  not  for¬ 
get  when  so  far  away.  She  took  some  of 
the  excellent  tracts,  donated  by  the  Board 
of  Publication,  for  her  own  perusal  and 
for  circulation  among  her  neighbors.  So 
distinctive  and  emphatic  in  their  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  divine  truth  are  these  precious 
pages,  that 'she  expects  to  b^me  more 
decided  in  advocating  her  religion,  and 
more  able  to  repel  the  assaults  upon  her 
faith,  to  which  she  is  constantly  exposed. 

.  The  country  is  well  provided  with  large 
and  convenient  school-houses,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  efficient  and  vigorous  system 
of  education  adopted  by  the  State,  and  to ;  j 
accommodate  the  public  "with  places  for  d 
religious  assemblies.  Of  course,  they  are^ 
open  to  all  who  come  along  and  desire  td^ 
preach.  This  is  regarded  by  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  as  a  good  substitute  for  > 
church  organizations,  because  “  affording 
variety!'  and  “without  cost'  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Accustomed  “to  all  sorts  of 
preaching,  by  all  sorts  of  men,”  some  of 
whom  are  accomplished  scholars,  large 
numbers  are  imperceptibly  led  from  their 
moorings,  and  cease  to  long  for  the  church 
privileges  of  other  days.  We  need  strong  ; 
religious  literature  to  meet  the  exigencies  , 
and  temptations  that  abound  in  all  sed-  . 
tions,  and  by  gathering  up  the  scattered  ! 
members  of  our  Church,  secure  its  circu 


lation. 


The  union  of  the  ditferent  branches  of 
the  Church  would  remove  one  cause  for 
this  evil,  as  many  hold  their  certificates, 
because  they  do  not  find  the  same  or- 
'"ganization,  until  they  become  indifferent 
about  the  doctrines  they  once  loved,  and  ' 
thus  fall  in  with  the  multitude  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  promiscuous  preaching 
of  a  liberal  religion  that  costs  nothing  for 
its  support.  In  the  church  here  we  have 
all  the  Presbyterian  families  represented, , 
and  working  with  the  utmost  haimony,  j 
Eo  as  to  practically  illustrate  possibility 


of  union. 


/  y  The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  Association,  held  last  Sabbath,  in¬ 
dicates  a  healthy  condition  of  this  branch 
of  Christian  effort  in  this  city.  Hundreds 
of  children  sung  the  sweet  hymns  of  praise 
to  God,  and  gave  evidence  of  haying  been 
well  trained  in  the  correct  recitation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Only  sixteen  years  ago 
the  body  of  a  Kickapoo  chief  was  seen 
decorated  in  the  style  of  his  office,  with 
gun  in  hand,  and  ammunition,  with  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  the  articles  of  food  most  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Indians,  seated  in  a  large, 
square  hole,  surrounded  with  a  high 
stockade,  where  now  are  large  commer¬ 
cial  houses  and  churches.  There  he  was 
placed  after  death,  to  wait  for  the  Great 
Spirit’s  messenger  to  take  him  to  the 
western  plains,  the  red  man’s  Paradise  of 
buffalo  and  elk.  Many  of  the  Indians 
whom  he  governed  are  still  living;  but 
now  they  are  taught  a  religion  that  meets 
the  wants  of  an  immortal  soul.  Surely 
there  is  progress  on  the  bank  of  the 
most  western  curve  of  the  Missouri,  and 
it  should  inspire  us  to  greater  diligence 
in  our  appointed  work. 


A  proposition  is  now  made  to  endow 
Highland  University,  and  organize  the 
institution  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  with 
an  aim  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  thorough  and  liberal  education. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  missionary  work 
from  Foreign  Board,  was  founded  in  the 
faith  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  and 
gave  great  promise  of  usefulness  until 
interrupted  by  the  war.  The  institution 
was  then  closed  and  its  students  scatter¬ 
ed.  A  good,  substantial  edifice  had  been 
erected,  furnished  with  library  and  appar-  ; 
atuscommensurate  with  its  wants.  It  is  lo-  ' 
cated  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  prosper- , 
ous  region,  extending  over  North-west¬ 
ern  Missouri,  South-western  Iowa,  South-  I 
ern  Nebraska,  and  Northern  Kansas,  with 
railroads  built  and  projected  so  as  to  make 
it  accessible  from  all  directions.  A  more 
commanding  prospect,  in  a  salubrious  cli¬ 
mate,  cannot  be  found  ;  and  being  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  made  the  central  Prince¬ 
ton  of  our  Church.  Such  was  the  en¬ 
larged  conception  of  the  much  lamented 
Lowrie,  who  often  visited  the  place,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  institution. 
Among  its  apparatus  and  relics  is  the 
small  printing  press,  which  he  purchased 
for  his  sons  when  he  was  in  the  United 
•States  Senate,  that  their  time  might  be 


occupied  in  useful  employment,  as  a  means  ^ 
of  keeping  them  away  from  the  evils  in 
the  streets  of  the  Capital.  Upon  this 
press  the  hands  of  the  martyred  mission-  | 

the  Rev.  John  M.  Lowrie,  were  em-  * 
ployed,  and  upon  it  the  missionaries 
printed  lessons  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  low'a  and  Sac  Mission.  Here  the 
loved  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic,  as  he  contemplated  the 
influences  radiating  from  this  centre  upon 
the  vast  population  soon  to  fill  this  pro¬ 
ductive  area;  and  here  he  remarked, 
“that  if  we  let  this  institution  become  a 
lailure,  we  should  take  the  name  Presby¬ 
terian  from  our  Church.”  What  monu¬ 
ment  so  appropriate  to  the  memory  of 
that  self-denying  and  far-seeing  servant 
of  the  Church,  as  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  in  his  name  for  Highland 
University,  and  another  to  the  memory 
of  his  son,  whose  life  was  given  to  our 
Foreign  Board  in  China,  and  then  taken 
by  violence?  Who  among  the  wealthy^ 
of  our  Church  will  unite  their  treasures 
and  their  names  with  those  of  the  beloved 
Lowries  in  such  a  monument,  from  which 
shall  flow  enlarging  streams  of  life  and 
light,  until  a  revolted  world  is  brought 
baclr  to  God? 

Secure  Highland  University  to  the 
Church,  with  facilities  that  place  it 
beyond  rivalry,  and  we  plant  seed  for  the 
harvest  of  ages.  The  community  around 
Highland  is  thoroughly  Presbyterian,  and 
will  furnish  the  means  to  erect  buildings 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  by  its  high  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  tone,  protect  it  from  influences  that 
so  often  mar  our  noblest  educational  en¬ 
terprises.  0. 

"  ~  —  ■  '  »-'■  ■mi— mi— aw 

PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  KANSAS  ^ 
CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  Spending  a 
summer  vacation  in  looking  over 
tbe  great  West  I  bad  the  pleasure 
of  staying  over  last  Sabbath,  Au¬ 
gust  22,  in  this  live  young  city  and 
participating  in  tbe  interesting  ex-, 
ercises  of  tbe  dedication  of  tbe  new 
cbapel  of  tbe  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Presbyterianism  in  Kansas  City, 
owing  to  various  causes,  and  chiefly 
to  internal  difficulties,  has  not  kept 


pace  with  the  wonderfully  rapid  ma¬ 
terial  development  of  the  city  since 
the  war;  but  a  new  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ChurQh  has  now  dawned, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are 
bright  and  cheering.  There  are 
three  small  churches  here  bearing 
the  Presbyterian  name — the  First 
Church  of  our  own  branch,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church,  O.  B.  (which  being  in¬ 
terpreted  means  the  Other  Branch), 
and  a  Declaration  and  Testimony 
Church.  It  is  of  the  First  Church, 
now  Bobert  Irwin’s,  that  I  intend 
to  speak  particularly.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  May,  1857,  with  fourteen 
members,  and  steadily  increased  in- 
numbers  till  the  conjmencement  of 
the  war,  when  a  majority,  being  op¬ 
posed  to  the  General  Assembly, with¬ 
drew  and  formed  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation.  After  this,  some  troublesome 
members  among  those  who  remain¬ 
ed  interfered  with  the  prosperity 
and  growth  of  the  church.  In  1865, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Second 
Church  was  organized,  which  drew 
off  some  more  of  its  members.  The 
next  year  the  First  Church  erected 
a  good  brick  building,  44  by  65  feet, 
which  proved  to  be  a  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  edifice.  In  the  spring  of  1868 
the  tower  and  roof  were  blown  off 
by  a  storig.  In  the  fall,  the  church 
being  repaired,  Bev.  Bobert  Irwin, 
of  Waveland,  Ind.,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate,  but  he  did  not  go  till  in 
the  spring.  The  very  night  of  the 
day  he  left  his  house  in  Waveland, 
Monday,  Ax-)ril  26,  the  building  was 
consumed  by  fire.  Mr.  Irwin  found 
his  new  flock  disheartened,  and  ready 
to  give  up  and  coalesce  with  the 
Second  Church.  Bightly  believing 
that  there  was  room  and  work 
enough  for  the  two  churches,  he  en¬ 


couraged  the  people,  and  an  effort 
was  immediately  made  to  rebuild 
on  the  old  walls.  But  scarcely  had ' 


tne  work  begun  when  another  storm 
,  leveled  the  old  walls  with  the  ground . 
Nothing  daunted,  he  started  a  new 
enterprise.  Taking  the  preceding 
series  of  misfortunes  as  a  sufficient 
indication  of  Providence  that  the 
church  was  in  the  ®rong  locality, 
the  old  lot  was  sold  and  two  lots  in 
a  more  desirable  locality,  on  Grand 
Avenue,  costing  $3,000,  were  bought, 
upon  which  has  been  erected  a  beau¬ 
tiful  frame  gothic  chapel,  capable  of 
seating  two  hundred  and  fifty  per¬ 
sons,  and  costing,  exclusive  of  the 
furniture,  most  of  which  was  saved 
from  the  former  building,  $2,500. 
This  is  intended  to  be  a  temporary 
house  of  worship,  until  the  congre¬ 
gation  shall  be  able  to  build  a  larger 
one,  when  it  will  bo  used  for  a  lec¬ 
ture  and  Sabbath-school  room.  Last 
Sabbath,  the  22d,  the  new  chapel 
was  dedicated.  Bev.  J.  G.  Beaser, 
D.  D.,.  of  Leavenworth,  preached 
the  dedication  sermon  from  Psalms  ' 
xciii.  5 :  “  Holiness  becometh  thy 
house,  O  Lord,  forever.”  The  ser-. 
mon  was  a  clear,  forcible  and  elo¬ 
quent  exposition  of  the  two  ideas 
that  God  has  a  dwelling  place  with 
man,  and  that  holiness  becometh  his 
house  forever.  The  Second  Church, 
by  invitation,  united  in  the  service. 
The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  lots  and  build- 
ing,  amounting  to  $5,500,  had  been  j 
secured,  except  $600,  and  the  people, 
unwilling  to  present  to  the  Lord 
W'hat  was  not  their  own,  raised  this 
balance  on  the  spot. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  union 
communion  service,  in  the  exercises 
of  which  the  pastors  of  the  Second 
and  Congregational  Churches,  with 
some  other  ministers,  participated. 

To  both  pastor  and  people  the 
services  of  the  day  were  most  deep¬ 
ly*  interesting.  When  Mr.  Irwin 
came  among  them  the  number  of 


6 


jt' 

metnbers  was  tlurty-ono.  At  this 
coi'amunioii  twonty-four  wore  add¬ 
ed.  In  the  meantime  the  church 


had  been  purified  by  the  departure 
of  the  discordant  elements  that  had 
troubled  it  so  long.  They  had  been 
tried  by  the  fire  and  tried  by  the 
storm,  and  vexed  and  harassed  by 
troublesomne  members.  Kow,  puri¬ 
fied  and  strengthened  by  their  trials, 
united  among  themselves,  and  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  a  pastor  whose 
talents  and  energy  have  already  won 
their  admiration,  as  his  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  character  has  won  their  affec- 
tions,with  thankful  hearts  and  cheer¬ 
ful  hope  they  looked  into  the  future 
bright  with  promise,  and  began  a 
new  career.  May  God  bless  and 
prosper  them  in  the  future  as  he 
has  tried  them  in  the  past. 

•There  is  a  great  work  for  the 
churches  here'to  do.  “There  is  no 
better  field  this  side  of  China,”  said 
Mr;  Irwin.  And  you  may  look  for 
the  First  Church  to  do  its  full  share. 

The  Second  Church  has  gone  on 
prosperously  since  its  organization 
four  years  ago,  and  will  soon  need  a 
more  commodious  building  to  hold 
the  congregation,  Fov,  Mr.  Mott,  a 
grandson  of  Dr.  Mott  ol  Union  Col¬ 


lege.,  is  now  the  pastor. 

Regarding  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  Church  this  deponent 
saith  nothing,  because  he  knoweth 
nothing.  ^Yours  truly, 

D.  W.  M. 


Madison,  tnd.,  August  27,  1869* 


PRESBYTERY  OF  NEOSHO. 


ttev.  T.  y.  Gardner  having  receivea  a. 
call  to  the  church  of  Fort  Scott,  October 
10th,  at  half-past  seven  o’clock,  P.  M.,. 
was  appointed  as  the  time  fer  his  installa¬ 
tion  ;  Rev.  S.  D.  Lougheed  to  preach  the 
sermon  and  preside,  Rev.  James  Lewis  to 
deliver  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev, 
Mr.  McCreery  the  charge  to  the  people. 
The  last  named  brethren  are  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Humboldt, 
(Mew-school.)  , 

The  churches  of  Sipio,  Oakwood,  Fair- 
view,  Plainfield,  Round  Prairie,  and  Gi¬ 
rard,  all  organized  since  last  meeting, 
were  received  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery  and  enrolled.  ' 

A  call  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev. 
S.  D.  Lougheed  from  the  church  of  Plain-- 
field,  was  placed  in  his  hands  and  accept¬ 
ed,  and  the  first  Sabbath  in  Movember- 
appointed  for  his  installation  ;  Rev.  E. ' 
R.  Nugent  to  preach  the  sermon  and  pre¬ 
side,  Rev.  T.  P.  Emerson  to  deliver  the^ 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  S,  T., 
McClure  the  charge  to  the  people. 

William  J.  Carter,  M.  D.,  and  M.  A: 
Garrison,  were  received  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery  as  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Dr.  Carter  was  on  his  way  to  the  Western. 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  City,’ 
The  overture  on  Re-union  was  answered' 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  unanimous  rising 
vote.  , 

Rev.  E.  K.  Lynn  was  appointed  Pres- 
byterial  missionary  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Ministers  desiring  missionary  fields,  where? 
they  must  live  upon  small  salaries  and 
make  great  sacrifices  to  build  up  Christ’s 
kingdom,  are  requested  to  address  him  at; 
Carlyle,  Allen  county,  Kansas. 

Flourishing  towns  are  springing  up 
rapidly,  especially  along  the  line  of  the 
two  railroads  now  being  constructed 
through  our  bounds.  Many  of  these  will 
soon  become  promising  fields. 

After  a  very  pleasant  meeting,  Presby¬ 
tery,  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  church  of 
Oswego,  (Rev.  C.  V.  Mon  fort’s,)  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  April,  1870. 

Edwin  R.  Nugent,  Stated  Cleric^ 


This  Presbytery  closed  its  stated  fall  1 
meeting  in  the  church  of  Carlyle,  on  the- 
2d  inst.  The  Rev.  E.  K.  Lynn  was- 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Pierce, 
Temporary  Clerk.  Rev.  T.  Y.  Gardner 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Humboldt,  (New-school,)  and  Rev.  T.  P.- 
Emerson  from  the  Presbytery  of  Bloom- 
ington.  ^  _ 


For  ilie  Presbyterian. 

ANOTHER  CHURCH  DEDICATED  IN 

KANSAS. 

3TcssyH‘  EdUors  The  Lanesheld  cliurcli  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Master  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  J  Jth  of  September,  I860.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Irwin,  Jr.,  of  Kansas  City,  31  issouri, 


i 


preached  a  iiiohit'  excellent  sermon,  from  Epb.  ; 
I  ii.  20-22,  to  a  full  house.  The  Rev.  J.  N. 
j  Rankin,  of  Paola,  offered  the  prayer.  Great 
i  vras  the  rejoicing  of  the  happy  little  church  on 
1  that  day,  vdien  they  gave  their  house  to  God 
free  from  debt.  It  was  a  day  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten  by  them.  It  cost  them  a  struggle, 
but  they  came  off  victorious.  The  church  is 
I  a  very  neat  and  comfortable  one.  God  has 
j^raciously  blessed  this  church  during  the  last 
year.  There  has  not  been  a  communion  ser¬ 
vice  without  some  being  added  to  her  num¬ 
bers.  They  have  an  excellent  Sabbath-school ; 
the  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  well  attended. 
They  have  given  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Rankin,  of 
^  Paola,  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  pas- 
1  tor.  He  has  accepted  the  call,  and  they  have 
regular  service  every  Sabbath.  May  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Triune  God  crown  all  their  labors. 

- - - 

- - 

LETTER  FROM  KANSAS. 

Topeka,  June  loth,  1869. 

Editors  Evangelist :  A  few  words  from  this 
j  iiart  of  the  country  may  interest  some  of 
I  your  readers.  The  advance  in  prosperity, 
j  which  Topeka  began  to  realize  about  three 
;  3  ears  ago,  is  now  being  carried  forward  very 
;  rapidly.  Beautiful  for  situation — the  cen- 
I  tre  of  a  country  of  great  natural  resources — 

!  the  capital  of  a  State  which  is  itself  an 
empire — Topeka  will  soon  be  a  large  and 
!  wealthy  city. 

i  For  several  months  past  there  has  been  a 
!  large  immigration  to  this  city,  and  to  the 
surrounding  country.  The  incoming  ele¬ 
ment  is  of  the  best  quality  as  respects  intel¬ 
ligence,  enterprise,  and  interest  in  schools 
and  churches.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we 
have  received  into  the  church  of  which  I 
have  charge  (Presbyterian,  O.  S.)  thhty- 
seven  persons  by  certificate  since  January 
1st,  and  several  others  who  propose  soon  to 
unite  with  us.  The  immigration  is  mainly 
j  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
j  vania,  with  additions  from  all  other  States. 

!  We  can  safely  assure  Presbyterians,  and 
!  all  other  Christian  people,  in  the  States 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  that  if  they  come 
among  us  they  shall  have  opportunities  for 
i  usefulness  and  enjoyment  in  the  Church, 

!  and  means  for  the  social  and  religious  train- 
'  ing  of  their  families. 

On  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  in  the  bounds  of  Topeka  Presbytery, 
are  the  flourishing  towns  of  Manhattan  and 


Junction  City.  Presbyterian  churches  have 
been  organized  at  both  of  these  places — at 
Manhattan,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Sterritt,  and  at  Junction  City,  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Anderson.  Presby¬ 
terians  in  the  East,  either  ministers  br  lay¬ 
men  who  are  considering  the  question  of 

removal  to  this  i^art  of  Kansas,  may  corre¬ 
spond  with  Mr.  Sterritt,  or  with  the  writer. 

J  believe  that  the  prospects  of  this  city, 
and  of  the  State  generally,  are  veiy  good. 
The  valleys  of  the  Kansas,  and  its  tributa¬ 
ries,  and  of  the  Neosho,  and  other  streams 
in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
State,  are  large  and  rich;  the  rolling,  broken 
prairie  uplands  produce  not  only  wheat  and 
oats,  but  also  very  fine  corn.  The  climate 
is  dry  and  pure,  owing  to  the  general  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  country;  it  certainly  is  healthy. 
The  people  who  have  lived  in  this  State  for 
several  years  believe  that  fruits  of  nearly  all 
kinds  can  be  produced  here  in  as  great 
abundance  and  perfection  as  in  Missouri, 
and  it  is  conceded  that  Missouri  is  one  of 
the  best  fruit-growing  States  in  the  Union, 
The  common  opinion  is  that  the  hindran¬ 
ces  to  the  settlement  of  this  country  are  the 
winds  which  blow  strongly  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  liability  to  di’ought.  Yet  tornadoes 
do  not  prevail  here,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
practically  the  crops  do  not  fail  oftener  than 
they  do  East  of  the  Mississippi.  The  re¬ 
cord  kept  at  Fort  Riley  during  the  last  thir¬ 
teen  years  shows  the  annual  rain  fall  to  have 
been  greater  in  Kansas  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  than  the  average 
for  the  same  months  in  the  ten  best  grain 
States.  In  Kansas  nearly  all  the  rain  falls 
in  these  thi’ee  months  and  in  April  and 
May,  whole  th^  Falls  and  Winters  are  dry. 
The  past  Winter  was  comparatively  cold  and  | 
wet ;  the  season  was  an  exceptional  one 
here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  prospects  are  encouraging,  and  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  work  faithfully  and  patiently,  and  to 
trust  the  future  to  Providence. 

F.  S.  McCabe. 


PRESBYTERY  OF  SMOKY  HILL,  KANSAS. 

Narrative  of  State  of  Religion. 

Our  Presbytery  meets  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  and  under  circumstances  very  en¬ 
couraging.  From  every  j^art  of  our  field 
now  occupied,  we  can  report  progress.  One 
^  chui-ch  has  been  organized  ^ithin  our  bounds, 
two  churches  supplied  witli  the  stated  means 


of  grace,  and  four  ministers  added  to  onr  roll, 
since  the  meeting  of  onr  Synod  last  Fall. 

The  Holton  church  reports  five  additions  ; 

*  ‘  Irving  church  eight ;  Emporia  sixteen  ;  Sol¬ 
omon  eleven  ;  in  all  during  the  year  forty- 
six.  The  entire  membership  now  enrolled 
in  the  six  churches  under  care  of  this  Pres-: 
bytery,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  forty-six  for  the  year.  Solomon 
church  reports  a  work  of  grace  which  greatly 
refreshed  the  church  and  brought  twelve  per¬ 
sons  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  All 
of  our  churches  report  increasing  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  growth  of  interest  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  work,  and  a  most  hopeful  attitude  of 
mind  in  the  main  towards  the  Gospel.  Most 
of  our  churches  are  very  much  crippled  in 
their  work  from  lack  of  suitable  houses  of 
worship.  Our  church  at  Holton  has  a  new 
and  attractive  church  building.  The  remain- 
I  iug  con^egations  are  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
I  in  public  halls,  and  in  school  houses,  where- 
ever  temporary  accommodations  can  be  secur¬ 
ed.  For  the  best  results  in  our  work,  we 
need  and  should  seek  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  a  permanent  and  attractive  house  of 
worship  for  each  congregation. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  field  are  fifty  or¬ 
ganized  counties  ;  and  into  this  beautiful 
region  a  steady  tide  of  immigration  fiows. 
The  work  multiplies  on  our  hands.  Our 
populatiom^willbe  increased  many  thousands 
during  the  Summer.  In  oiolj  jive  of  these 
fifty  counties  embraced  by  this  Presbytery 
have  we  resident  ministers.  The  extent  of 
our  field,  the  rapidly  gathering  population, 
and  the  demand  for  immediate  efforts  to 
mould  and  shape  these  growing  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  interest  of  vital  religion,  throw 
upon  our  Presbytery  a  most  important  i 
work. 

If  we  are  to  do  a  great  work  for  Christ  in 
this  far  western  region,  there  must  be  adopt-  i 
ed  a  plan  of  united  aggression  and  self-de- : 
nying  effort.  What  we  do,  must  be  done 
quickly.  Tardy,  timid,  and  feeble  measures  i 
are  out  of  place  in  these  times,  and  in  this  i 
heroic  field.  We  stand  as  a  Presbytery 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  most  precious 
work.  No  longer  strangers  to  each  other, 
but  brethren  and  co- laborers,  the  animating 
future  is  before  us.  God  has  in  store  for 
us  as  churches,  may  we  not  believe.  His 
choice  blessings.  Mercy-drops  have  already 
descended  upon  our  field,  and  tin?  signs  are  | 
^  propitious  for  a  plenteous  shower.  Our  trust  1 

How  a  Presbytery  Became  a  Synod. 

— Last^ear  15  of  the  graduating  class  in 
Union  !S«minary  went  to  the  West,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Home 
Missions.  One  returned  home  sick ;  one 
tarried  in  Ohio  ;  four  settled  in  Minnesota; 
one  in  Nebraska  ;  and  one  in  Missouri ; 
five  went  to  Kansas,  and  devoted  them¬ 
selves  with  zeal  and  activity  to  the 


cause  of  Presbyterian  Church  extension. 
The  result  of  their  labors,  says  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  late  report  to  the  Assembly, 
is  that  “  the  new  ISynod  of  Kansas,  made 
from  what  was  last  year  at  this  time  but  a 
single  Presbytery  of  ten  ministers,  now 
send  Cummissioners  from  its  three  Presby¬ 
teries,  representing  26  ministers.  The 
noble  work  deserves  recognition,  and  is 
valuable  evidence  of  the  success  which 
is  certain  to  crown  combined  effort  to 
build  up  churches  in  the  new  and  waiting 
domain  of  the  West. 


LETTER  FROM  KANSAS. 


Messrs.  Editors: — If  a  company  of 
men  were  to  separate  at  tbis  place,  eacb 
going  in  a  different  direction,  for  tlie  ‘ 
purpose  of  exploring  the  State  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  on  assembling  for  the  purpose  of’ 
hearing  their  respective  reports,  each 
one  would  say  that  he  had  seen  the  best 
part  of  the  State.  It  is  almost  impossi-  : 
ble  to  go  amiss  for  good  land.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  persons  greatly 
perplexed  in  determining  the  place 
where  they  will  purchase  lands,  each 
section  of  the  State  having  its  peculiar  ‘ 
advantages.  Northern  Kansas  is  re- 1 
puted  to  be  the  most  healthy;  South- ! 
ern  Kansas  has  the  milder  climate;  ^ 
while  the  Western  section,  as  far  as  | 
Ellsworth,  claims  to  he  the  best  for  i 

'  I 

grazing  purposes,  and  equally  good  for  ' 
agriculture.  So  far  as  my  observation  : 
goes,  I  think  these  claims  are  well 
founded.  In  a  recent  trip  to  Salina  I 
was  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  ! 
country.  It  was  different  from  my  i’ 
preconceived  notions.  After  passing  j 
FortKiley  and  Junction  City  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  sinks  into  a  gently 
undulating  plain,  and  what  was  once  i 


^  “Great  American  Desert,”  is  a  rich  and 
fertile  region.  The  valleys  of  the  Sol¬ 
omon,  Saline,  and  Smoky  Hill  Divers 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  richness  of  their 
soil.  The  land  seems  to  be  impregna¬ 
ted  with  salt,  and  is  eminently  adapt- 


,  -  -  •  -  '  .  . 

ed  to  grazing  purposes.  The  more  I 
see  of  Kansas  the  more  deeply  am  I 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
country,  and  its  adaptation  to  sustain 
a  large  population.  If  any  think  that 
I  speak  enthusiastically,  no  one  will 


I  question  the  propriety  of  so  doing  who 
views  the  country  with  his  own  eyes. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  advise  none 
I  of  my  friends  to  come  to  this  State 
I  until  they  have  seen  it  for  themselves. 

The  attention  of  Presbyterian  fami¬ 
lies  emigrating  to  Kansas  is  called_to 
the  following  places  where  churches 


!  are  organized,  and  where  they  can  be 
useful  and  secure  at  onoe  the  means  of 
grace:  Salina,  Solomon  Pity,  Abilene, 
in  the  west;'' Irving,  Holton,  Troy, 
Wathena,  in  the  north  j  Purlingame, 
Emporia,  Humboldt,  Garnertt,  etc.,  in 
i  the  south.  Let  them  be  careful  not  to 


(pitch  their  tents  toward  Sodom,  but  • 
j  locate  near  some  of  the  churches  which 
are  now  struggling  into  existence,,  and 
thus  do  much  to  establish  the  instrtu- 
I  tions  of  the  gospel  in  this  new  country. 

P.  S.  Cleland. 

’  Topeka,  Kan.,  Oct.  28,  ’69.  ( 

^  ft  *—  - 

Kansas  Way  of  Doing  Things.— For  the 
past  few  months,  Eev.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  labor¬ 
ing  at  WaterviUe  and  Washington,  has 
preached  on  alternate  Sabbaths  in  a  passen¬ 
ger  car  of  the  Central  Branch  Baihoad,  at 
WaterviUe.  As  there  was  no  room  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  place.  Major  Gunn  granted  the 
favor  to  him  and  the  community,  with  the 
tacit  understanding  that  the  improvised 
sanctuary  should  be  stationary  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  thus  affording  a  very  comfortable 
place  for  divine  service. 

On  Saturday  night.  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  of. 
Atchison,  who  was  attending  Synod  at  Man¬ 
hattan,  started  from  that  place  at  5  o’clock 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  for  WaterviUe,  making 
the  trip  of  about  60  mUes  in  a  buggy  across 
the  prairies  on  the  west  of  Big  Blue,  in  time 
for  public  worship  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  on 
the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  preached 
three  times,  organized  a  church,  and  admin¬ 
istered  the  communion,  and  the  next  day 
rode  in  the  car,  used  as  a  church  edifice, 
100  mUes  to  Atchison. — Atchison  Patriot. 

An  Extensive  Field. —The  Rev.  Charles 
Thayer,  late  of  the  churches  of  Farmington, 
Yermilllon  and  Empire,  goes  to  St.  Anthony 
to  take  charo-e  of  a  mission  field  on  the  St. 


Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  including  then 
churches  of  Rockford  and  Medina.  His  ■ 
postoflice  is  St.  Anthony,  Minn. 

Kansas  ChTY,  Mo. — On  the 26th ult..  Rev. 
Robert  Irwin  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  , 
First  Presbyterian  church.  Sermon  by  Rev.  j 
C.  H.  Dunlap  of  Sedalia  ;  charges  by  Mr. 
Dunlap  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Allen.  The  new 
chapel  ill  which  this  church  meets  was  dedi- 
catect*;U  the  22d  of  August  last. — Herald  and 

TOPRESBYTERIAjmo  who  DESIGN  ^ 
IMMIGRATING  WEST. 

Editors  Presbyter: — It  has  been 
®^^g®sted  to  me  by  a  minister  of  our 
church  in  Indiana  that  it  w^ould  be 
well  to  publish  in  the  Presbyter  an 
article  giving  some  account  of  the 
churches,  towns,  price  and  quality 
of  lands,  timber,  vrater,  stone,  rail¬ 
roads,  building  material,  mills, 
j  schools,  etc.,  within  the  bounds  of 
Keosho  Presbytery  (Kansas).  How 
information  upon  all  these  points 
I  can  be  given  in  an  article  of  reason¬ 
able  length  is  not  plain  to  my  mind, 
*but  I  will  try  it. 

The  land  in  general  is  of  excellent ' 
quality,  producing  grain,  grass  and 
fruit  with  much  less  labor  than  the 
lands  further  east.  A  large  portion 
of  it  can  be  cultivated  by  machinery. 
Improved  farms  can  now,  I  think, 
be  had  at  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre^ 
according  to  location,  quality  of 
land,  improvements,  etc.  Unim- j 
proved  lands  are  from  $2  to  $20. ' 
But  the  large  immigration,  and  the 
several  railroads  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  are  increasing  the  price  of 
lands  rapidly. 

The  Missouri  River  and  Gulf  Rail¬ 
road,  a  link  of  the  great  chain  soon 
to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
north,  is  now^^a  re,adiness  for  trains 
as  far  as  Paoifi,  and  most  of  the  gra¬ 
ding  is  done  as  far  as  Fort  Scott, 
and  it  is  being  pushed  forward  with 
great  energy.  The  Sedalia  and  Fort 
Scott  Road,  also  ip  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  will  cross  this  at  Ft.  Scott, 


giving  us  a  direct  line  to  St.  Louie. 
The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and 
Galveston  Eailroad  is  completed  as 
^  far  as  Ottawa.  This  is  a  branch  of 
the  Missouri  Eiver  and  Gulf  Eail¬ 
road.  Another  road,  to  be  called 
the  jSTeosho  Valley,  will  be  built 
along  the  river  of  that  name.  Other 
roads  are  spoken  of,  but  those  al¬ 
ready  partially  constructed  will  give 
US’  all  the  railroad  advantages  we 
could  desire. 

There  are  considerable  forests  of 
timber  along  the  streams,  but  it  is 
not  generally  of  very  good  quality, 
nor  is  the  quantity  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  the  people,  if  the 
fencing  were  made  entirely  of  tim¬ 
ber.  But  we  have  learned  that  a 
hedge  fence  is  better  than  rails  or 
boards,  and  many  farmers  are  inclos¬ 
ing  their  entire  farms  with  osage 
orange  hedge;  stone  fences  are  also 
quite  common.  For  building  mate- : 
rials  we  have  good  stone,  and  brick 
is  now  coming  into  use.  There  are 
large  forests  of  pine  south  of  us, 
through  which  the  M.  E.  and  Gulf 
Eailroad  will  pass.  This  will  fur¬ 
nish  us  an  abundance  of  cheap  lum¬ 
ber.  Besides  oiir  own  native  timber, 
coal  is  found  in  most  places  in  large 
quantities  for  fuel. 

As  a  general  thing,  saw  and  grist 
mills  are  convenient.  There  is  sel¬ 
dom  much  difficulty  in  securing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  living  water 
by  digging  wells.  Kansas  has  an 
excellent  common  school  system  and 
an  extensive  school  fund, and  already 
many  neat  and  comfortable  school- 
houses.  Some  of  the  larger  towns 
have  good  graded  schools;  others 
will  have  them  as  soon  as  practica¬ 
ble.  We  have  an  excellent  Presby- 
terial  Academy  at  Geneva,  with  a 
very  good  building.  Eev.  S.  M.  Ir¬ 
win  is  its  principal,  and  also  stated 
supply  of  Geneva  and  Keosho  Falls 
churches.  ,  Tho  former  church  is 


growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  Bro.  Irwin  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  that  region.  But  he 
and  his  elders  will  give  all  the  in¬ 
formation  desired  in  regard  to  that 
point.  Geneva,  Allen  Co.,  is  his 
address. 

Fort  Scott  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  town  within  our  bounds. 
It  is  the  county-seat  of  Bourbon  Co. 
It  will  soon  be  a  railroad  center.  It 
is  surrounded  by  large  quantities  of 
excellent  coal,  which  will  fit  it  well 
for  a  manufacturing  town.  We  have 
here  a  live,  working  church  of  about 
seventy  members,  now  under  the 
care  of  . Eev. ^J.  Y.  Gardener,  of  the 
Kew  School  branch.  He  or  John 
Beck  will  give  further  information. 

Sixteen  miles  north  of  Fort  Scott,  ^ 
beautifully  situated  in  the  Osage 
Valley,  is  the  town  of  Mapleton, 
surrounded  by  a  rich  farming,  stock- 
raising  and  fruit-growing  country. 
We  have  here  a  large  and  substan¬ 
tial  public  school  building,  and  a 
church  of  about  fifty  members,  of 
which  the  writer  has  been  the  stat¬ 
ed  supply  for  the  last  four  years 
and  more.  Write  to  John  Eaney, 
Mapleton,  for  further  information. 

lola,  the  county-seat  of  Allen  Co., 
is  situated  on  the  Keosho  Eiver,  and 
will  probably  be  on  the  line  of  the  ^ 
L.  L.  &  G.  &  Keosho  Valley  Eail- 
roads.  We  have  a  church  here  of 
about  fifty  members,  with  a  neat 
and  commodious  house  of  worship. 
Eev.  E.  K.  Lynn,  the  pioneer  min¬ 
ister  in  this  region,  has  charge  of 
it,  and  will  gladly  furnish  further 
information.  Carlyle  Church,  in  the 
same  county,  is  now  vacant,  and 
wishes  to  secure  a  minister.  Those 
desiring  further  information  will 
please  write  to  Hr.  J.  W.  Scott, 
Carlyle. 

Oswego  is  the  county-seat  of  La- 
bett  Co.,  and  is  likely  to  become 


an  important  point.  It  is  a  portion 
of  a  large  and  rich  tract  of  country, 
which  until  recently  belonged  to 
the  Osage  Indians.  Eailroad  com¬ 
panies  have  made  several  attempts 
to  secure  it,  but  as  yet  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Labett  and  Neosho 
are  the  only  counties  open  for  set¬ 
tlement.  We  have  a  church  at  Os¬ 
wego  in  charge  of  Eev.  C.  Y.  Mon¬ 
fort,  and  expect  to  organize  another 
soon  in  his  field  of  labor.  He  will 
be  pleased  to  give  information  to 
those  desiring  to  immigrate.  ' 

The  counties  of  Crawford  and 
Cherokee,  lying  on  the  eastern  bor¬ 
der  of  Kansas,  form  what  is  called 
the  Cherokee  Neutral  Lands,  and 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  por¬ 
tion  of  Southern  Kansas.  Mr.  Joy, 
President  of  the  M.  E.  &  Gulf  E.  E., 
purchased  of  the  IT.  S.  Government 
600,000  acres  of  these  lands.  But  I 
believe  that  portion  not  already  dis¬ 
posed  of  is  for  sale  upon  reasonable 
terms.  His  agent  at  Fort  Scott  is 
John  T.  Cox.  Baxter  Springs,  in 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  Cherokee 
Co.,  although  but  a  few  months  old, 
contains  about  1,500  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  very  important  point.  We  have 
a  church  here  of  about  thirty  mem¬ 
bers,  in  charge  of  Eev.  J.  L.  Haw¬ 
kins.  Tn  Crawford  Co.  we  have 
churches  at  Monmouth  and  Jack¬ 
sonville,  both  in  charge  of  Eev.  S. 
T,  McLure.  Please  write  to  him  at 
'Monmouth  for  further  information. 
In  f/inn  Co.,  in  the  northern  part 
■  of  our  bounds,  we  have  two  church- 
"es.  Pleasant  Hill  and  Irwin  Springs, 

'  and  there  are  other  points  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  where  churches 
no  doubt  could  soon  be  planted. 
But  we  have  no  minister  in  this 
county,  and  the  churches  there  are 
without  the  stated  means  of  grace. 
Who  will  go  and  break  the  bread 
- 


of  life  to  this  people?  Since^fhe 
last  meeting  of  Presbytery  Eev.  S.  ^ ' 
£).  Longhead,  Presbyterial  Mission¬ 
ary,  has  organized  churches  at 
Sipio  and  Osark,  in  Anderson  Co., 
and  Oakwood,  in  Linn.  Bro.  L.,  of 
Ottawa,  Kansas,  will  give  informa¬ 
tion  to  ministers  or  laymen  desir¬ 
ing  homes  and  fields  of  labor  within 
our  bounds.  E.  E.  N. 


iETTEK  FEOM  KANSAS. 


^  ClxY&roU  Organized, 
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A  Presbyterian  church  was  organiz-  i 
qJ;  by  Eev.  J.  A.  Yeale,  Oct.  24, 1869,  | 
at  Grantvillc,  Jefferson  Co.,  Kan.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  members,  four  males 
and  four  females,  all  heads  of  families 
except  one.  The  names  of  two  other 
persons  have  been  presented  for  mem¬ 
bership,  so  that  virtually  there  are  ten 
members.  Grantville  is  ^  station 
the  Kansas  Pacif.o  E,  B,,  ei^ 
east  from  Topeka,  and  ^iles 
•  west  fyoiit  line..  |iBle& 

I  ably  located  in  a  beautiful  '^^^l^'^ 

I  settled  valley  of  the  Kansas..^. 

I  than  which  there  is  no  more  beau^’^ 

!  and  fertile  valloy  under  the  shinins:' 

*  *7  P  ' 

I  sun.  There  is  here  one  church  build-  ■ 

;  iiig,  which  will  soon  be  completed  and 
ready  for  use.  The  school  district  has 
a  substantiai  stone  school  building, 
two  stories  high.  Presbyterian  families 
wishing  to  come  West  may  do  well  to 
look  at  this  locality.  Unimproved  lands 
■  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
I  station  can  be  bought  at  highly  advan- 
j  tageous  figures.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
I  has  special  advantages  over  many  other 
I  locations,  but  to  those  who  arc  con- 
I  templatiug  a  change  I  would  say,  if 
'  you  wish  to  do  well,  come  and  sec  for  | 

:  yourselves.  There  are  other  stations  I 
I  on  the  road  west  of  this,  such  as  Silver  | 
Lake,  Cross  Creek,  St.  Mary’s  Mission  | 
and  Y^amego,  ■which  offer  strong  in-  | 
ducements  to  settlers.  Y'^amego  is  now  i 


tiic  teriiiimis  of  the  first  division  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Kailroad,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  four  miles 
,  from  the  cast  line  of  the  State.  A 
round-house  and  shops  arc  to  be 
erected  here  in  the  course, of  the  com- 
iug  year.  There  is  here  a  small  or- 
gajiization  of  Presbyterians,  consisting 
of  eight  members.  Wamego  has  no 
church  edifice  of  any  kind,  nor  has 
Pottiiwaton^  Co.,  in  which  it  is  loca¬ 
ted.  The  jl^le  band  of  Presbyterians 
have  the  foundation  of  a  church  build¬ 
ing  partly  laid.  -Tlere,  also,  they  have 
a  good  school-house  with  patent  seats 
and  other  suitable  fixtures,  with  a 
teacher  and  school  now  in  operation. 
Under  Divine  rule  and  blessing  this 
is  to  be  a  wonderful  country,  and  many 

LETTER  FROM  KAJfSAS. 

Topeka,  Kansas,  Oct.  12, 1869. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  looking  in  upon  the  Presbytery; 
of  Topeka  (0.  S.)  and  the  Synod  of 
Kansas  (0.  S.),  both  of  which  bodied 
met  in  Manhattan  last  week.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  F.  S, 
McCabe,  and  passed,  unanimously,  the 
,  overture  for  reunion. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
last  Moderator  of  Synod,  the  Rev.  Dr.: 

I  Ekin,  which  took  place  in  this  city  ve- 
cently,  the  opening  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed,  by  request,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  An¬ 
derson,  D.  D.,  late  of  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  who  is  sojourning  with  his  son  at 
Junction  City.,  He  spends  much  of 
his  time  in  the  open  air,  traversing  the! 
beautiful  prairies;  at  times  camping 
out  at  night.  His  general  health  is| 
improving,  and  he  seems  to  be  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  is  laid  aside,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry, 
from  disease  of  the  heart.  He  and  I : 
were  members  of  the  same  Presbytery! 
at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  Church 
in  1838;  he  taking  the  one  side  and  I 
the  other.  Me  find  ourselves  brought 
together  by  the  great  movement  for 


healing  the  division  of  the  Presbyte- 
;rian  Church.  He  Is  enthusiastic  for 
the  union. 

I  Rev.  Wm.  Bishop,  a  relative  of  the 
^  Bishop  of  Rockville,  Ind.,  was  Moder- 
‘  ator  of  Synod,  who  also  preached  a 
sermon,  by  appointment  of  Synod,  on’ 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  second. 

I  coming  of  Christ,  in  which  he  advoca-i 
i  ted  the  pre-millennial  theory  on  that' 

I  subject.  The  attendance  of  the  mem- 
i  bers  at  Synod  was  small.  Synod  seems 
to  be  composed  of  earnest,  working 
men,  who  are  anticipating  the  most 
happy  results  from  the  union  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Church. 

Manhattan  is  a  beautiful  and  flour¬ 
ishing  town  of  some  1,200  inhabitants,  ■ 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Big  Blue  ^ 
with  Kansas  River,  fifty  miles  west  of 
Topeka.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  which  is 
located  some  two  miles  from  the  town, 
on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  charm¬ 
ing  view  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  The  institution  is  prosper¬ 
ous  ;  it  has  a  large  and  competent  corps  • 
of  instructors,  of  whom  two  are  from 
Indiana — Prof.  J.  S.  Hougham,  for-  . 
merly  of  Franklin  College,  Inch,  and 
Miss  Hovey,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  | 
She  has  just  joined  the  institution,  and 
has  made  a  most  favorable  impression 
in  her  new  position. 

I  have  seen  no  part  of  Kansas  more 
beautiful  and  rich  than  the  valley  be¬ 
tween  this  city  and  Manhattan.  The 
lands  have  been  taken  up,  and  will 
soon  be  cultivated  by  a  large  popula¬ 
tion.  P.  S.  Cleland. 


The  Presbytery  of  Neosho,  Kansas. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  closed  a  very 
pleasant  and  harmonious  meeting  at  Ma- 
pleton,  Kansas,  onthellth  ot  April.  The 
opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  Rev.  S.  M.  Irwin,  of  Gen¬ 
eva,  from  Rev.  hi.  20.  Rev.  C.  V.  Mon¬ 
fort  was  elected  Clerk,  and  Rev.  S.  T. 
McClure,  Temporary  Cl%rk.  Rev.  George 


A.  irwin,  Stated  CJerk,  having  remove^n 
from  our  bounds,  was  dismissed  to  tlie 
Presbytery  of  Leavenworth.  Rev.  Edwin 
R.  Nugent,  of  Mapleton,  was  elected  Stated 
Clerk.  RevjsS.  D.  Longheed  was  received 
Irom  the  Presbytery  of  Ivaskaskia,  and 
Rev.  Hugh  Reed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Leavenworth.  Rev.  S.  D.  Longheed  and 
Eider  J.  W.  Scott,  M.  D.,  were  elected 
Commissioners  to  the  General ,  Assemblv, 
and  Rev.  A.  Warner,  and  Elder  J.  M. 
Evans,  alternates.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  our  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  be  instructed  to  favor 
any  movement  which  may  he  made  towards 
a  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  | 
Missions,  placing  a  Western  man  as  its  ^ 
Secretary,  and  we  recommend  that  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  be 
appointed  to  this  position. 

Rev.  E.  K.  Lynn,  from  the  Committee 
on  Reunion,  presented  the  following  paper, 
which  was  adopted :  Your  Committee  on 
Reunion  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
as  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  Presby¬ 
tery.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  offered  by 
one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of 
Ohio,  and  published  in  the  Presbyter  : 

Resolved^  That  we  empowev  the  General 
Assembly  next  to  meet,  to  consummate  the 
union  without  further  submission  to  the 
Presbyteries  on  either  of  the  following 
bases,  or  in  any  other  way  which  may  seem 
best  in  . the  Providence  of  God  at  the  time. 

1.  The  terms  of  reunion  already  submit¬ 
ted,  with  the  modification  of  the  first  arti¬ 
cle  so  as  to  strike  out  the  so-called  Smith 
and  Gurley  amendments,  and  the  omission 
of  the  tenth  article,  or 

2.  The  common  standards  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  ;  the  two  Assemblies  at  their  next 
meeting  settling  all  matters  of  an  adminis¬ 
trative  nature  at  their  next  meeting,  or 
leaving  them,  •  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 


upon,  to  he-  settled  by  the  united  church. 

Resolved,  That  this  action  be  certified 
to  by  our  Stated  Clerk  ;  a  copy  of  it  be 
sent  to  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  that  our  Commissioners  be 
instructed  to*  carry  out  its  provisions  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  stale  of  religion  within  our  bounds, 
as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  ^ 
on  the  subject  is  very  encouraging.  This 
Presbytery  has  just  entered  upon  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  its  existence.  It  now  consists  of 
eight  ministers,  and  has  thirteen  churches  i 
under  its  care,  and  experts  to  organize  ' 

several  TPI?  We  have  here  in 

A  ■  :■  . . .  ..  ^ 


k)utheastern  Kansas  a  large  field  fast  fill¬ 
ing  up  with  intelligent  and  enterprisi^ 
people.  The  Cherokee  and  Osage 
to  which  there  has  been  and  still  is  such  a  ' 
large  immigration,  are  within  our  bounds. 
We  need  more  laborers;  men  who  are  : 
willing  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  ^ 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  upbuilding  j 
of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  the  glory  of  God/ 
Who  will  come  and  help  us  plant  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  on  these  beautiful  prairies  ? 

Stated  Clerk.  it 


PRESBYTERY  OF  HUMBOLDT. 

A  Great  Work  Accomplisked. 

Editors  Evangelist:  The  newly  formed 
“Presbytery  of  Humboldt”  met  at  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Kansas,  April  1st,— its  first  stated 
meeting.  It  was  constituted  at  the  Synod 
of  Missouri  last  October,  after  the  ordination 
of  ten  new  home  missionaries,  to  labor  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Synod.  This  Presby¬ 
tery  comprises  the  churches  at  Ottawa,  Gar¬ 
nett,  Humboldt,  and  Chetopa,  aU  in  South¬ 
eastern  Kansas,  and  the  following  ministers; 
A.  Parsons  of  Ottawa  ;  Theo.  F.  Jessup  of 
Garnett ;  James  Lewis  of  Humboldt ;  Chas. 
H.  McCreery  of  .  Chetopa ;  Charles*  P. 
Blanchard,  formerly  of  Garnett  (but  recent¬ 
ly  compelled  by  iU-health  to  give  up  his 
work  for  the  present,  though  still  retaining 
connection  with  this  Presbytery) ;  and  Theo. 
Y.  Gardner,  supplying  the  Old  School 
church  at  Fort  Scott.  AU  except  Brother 
Parsons  are  of  the  party  of  nine  sent  from 
I  Union  Theological  Seminary  last  Spring. 

As  our  churches  have,  with  one  exception, 
all  been  organized  since  last  June,  and  rep¬ 
resent  a  large  and  important  field  never  be¬ 
fore  reached,  by  churches  in  our  immediate 
connection,  the  Presbytery  request  you  to 
: publish  this  abstract  of  our  “Narrative  of 
the  State  of  Religion  ”  within  our  bounds, 
as  of  interest  and  encouragement  to  many 
friends.  Among  churches  so  new,  the  narra¬ 
tive  necessarily  referred  largely  to  their  or¬ 
ganization  and  present  growth. 

The  church  at  Ottawa  was  organized 
April,  1866,  with  eight  members.  Sabbath- 
school  was  organized  October  foUowing  with 
twenty-five  scholars.  A  house  of  worship 
was  under  cover  by  the  Fall  of  1867,  and 
completed  June,  1868  ;  $1500  were  raised  on 
the  ground,  and  $2000  in  New  York.  The 
church  wiU  seat  250.  Present  average  at- 


tendance,  15U  at  ciinrcii,  and  ninety  at  fc>aD- 
batli-school.  Present  churcli  naembersliip, 
sixty  (from  eight  members  in  July,  1866). 
Have  received  liberally  from  the  Assembly’s 
funds  ;  but  the  church  hope  to  be  fully  self- 
supporting  next  year.  Money  has  been 
raised  occasionally  by  festivals,  &c.,  but  they 
are  not  much  depended  upon.  Brother 
Parsons  said  :  “We  hope  soon  to  adopt  a 
plan  of  systematic  benevolence,  laying  by  in 
store  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered  every  one, 
and  thus  to  give  to  all  the  causes  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Assembly.  Our  contribu¬ 
tions  this  year  have  been  :  To  the  Bible 
Society,  $9  ;  Church  Erection,  ^5  ;  Home 
Missions,  ^35.  Have  begun  lately  to  hold 
Sabbath-evening  Missionary  concerts.  Mean 
soon  to  hold  them  monthly;  and  Sabbath- 
school  concerts  bi-monthly.  Average  increase 
of  membership  has  been  at  each  Communion  ► 
(quarterly),  four  by  letter,  and  two  by  pro¬ 
fession.  With  less  outward  comfort  I  have 
more  joy  in  the  work  here  than  East,  be¬ 
cause  far  more  is  accomplished.  Our  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  probably  double  that  of  my 
former  charge  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of 
over  fifty  years’  growth.  But  with  good 
outward  success,  and  internal  harmony,  our 
great  need  is  spiritual  revival  We  try  to 
engage  new  members  immediately  in  some 
active  Christian  service,  by  suggesting  sim¬ 
ple  and  natural  way§.” 

Brother  Lewis  ^ported:  “Came  with 
1  Dr.  Norton  to  Humboldt,  July,  1868,  and  j 
organized  with  five  members  ;  soon  leased  '  | 
the  U.  P.  church  ;  opened  Sabbath-school 
with  thirty  scholars  (now  120,  with  average 
attendance  of  seventy)  and  nine  teachers,  and 
I  myself  as  superintendent.  Present  church 
membership  eighteen,  besides  others  to 
unite  next  Communion.  Average  attend¬ 
ance,  A.  M.,  60-80;  P.  M.,  90-120.  Our 
prayer-meetings  well  attended.  Have  but 
one  male  member  in  the  town.  I  favor  the 
idea  of  female  memb^s  taking  part  in  our 
social  prayer,  but  have  not  publicly  urged 
it.  We  hope  to  dedicate  a  good  stone 
church  by  next  January,  at  farthest.  ' 

thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  here, 
besides  $200  raised  by  our  Ladies’  Sodety; 
and  we  look  for  enough  more  from  the 
Church  Erection  Board  to  realize  $3000  in 
all  for  our  church  building.  We  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  far  for  Freedmen,  $5  85  ;  Home 
Missions,  $11  15  ;  Foreign  Missons,  $5  50. 
Intend  giving  to  all  the  causes  recommend¬ 


ed  by  our  Assembly.  ^  The  Elder  present 
from  this  church  reported  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  Sabbath  observance  and  morals, 
generally,  at  Humboldt,  since  Brother  Lewis' 
began. 

As  Chairman  of  our  Presbyterial  Commit¬ 
tee  upon  Home  Missions,  Brother  Lewis 
said:  “It  has  been  impossible  to  visit  aU 
points  in  the  vast  region  to  the  south  and 
west  under  care  of  this  Presbytery.  But 
fields  enough  have  been  examined  to  show 
that  six  or  eight  men  are  now  urgently  need¬ 
ed,  and  that  if  they  are  not  speedily  secured 
the  Presbyterian  branch  of  Christ’s  Church 
win  come  far  short  of  her  privileged  mission 
in  the  glorious  future  of  the  Southwest.” 

Brother  Jessup  reported  that  he  had  hop¬ 
ed  to  organize  in  some  unoccupied  field,  but 
that  the  recent  sudden  withdrawal  of  Bro-  i 
ther  Blanchard  from  Qurnett  had  determin¬ 
ed  him  to  labor  there,  such  being  the  urgent 
request  of  that  church.  The  church  at  Gar¬ 
nett  was  organized  last  Summer  under  Bro¬ 
ther  Blanchard,  whose  earnest  labors  have 
been  own  ed  and  blest  with  a  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  thirteen  (from  about  six),  and 
from  five  to  seven  candidates  for  admission 
at  next  Communion.  A  pleasant  church 
building,  costing  $1800,  will  be  dedicated 
this  month.  A  Sabbath-school  will  soon  be 
organized.  Brother  Jessup,  having  not  yet 
fully  entered  upon  the  work  at  Garnett,  eould 
give  but  a  brief  outline,  and  that  very  en¬ 
couraging.  His  labor,  until  recently,  haS  j 
been  in  the  church  at  Kansas  City  (Brother 
Hills),  in  another  Presbytery. 

Brother  McCreery  reported  that  the 
church  at  Chetopa  was  organized  last  Sep- .  i 
tember  by  Brother  Lewis  and  himself,  with 
six  members.  A  Congregational  church  of 
.  seven  members  had  already  been  organized 
there.  It  is  not  our  practice  to  organize 
where  other  Evangelical  churches  are  eflS- 
cdentlyoccupying  the  field.  But  this  Con¬ 
gregational  church  had  no  reasonable  hope 
of  securing  a  pastor  ;  and  it  was  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  their  leading  member  that  we  or¬ 
ganized  there.  Present  membership  thir¬ 
teen  ;  to  be  added  next  Communion,  six  by , 
letter,  and  two  by  profession  ;  total,  twen¬ 
ty-one.  Average  attendance  in  A.  M.,  sixty; 
in  P.  M.,  ninety  to  100.  Union  Sabbath- 
school,  average  attendance,  sixty  to  seventy. 
We  hold  monthly  Sabbath-school  concerts ; 
and  will  soon  begin  monthly  Missionary 


\ 


concerts.  ! 

Prayer-meetings  well  attended,  in  lionses.  | 
These  are  our  strong  hope.  Our  greatest 
^ed  is  consecration  of  pastor  and  people.  | 
We  find  here  much  Sabbath  breaking,  and 
sad  need  of  the  Gospel.  So  far  we  have  con-  j 
I  tributed  to  Home  Missions  $18  25,  besides  | 
the  usual  collection  at  Communion  season. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  have  been  raised 
among  us,  or  promised,  for  a  church.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  pine  lumber  is  found  si:^y  miles 
south  in  Indian  Territory.  Trustees  expect 
to  begin  building  this  Spring,  of  wood,  35x 
55  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $3200  to  $3500.  The 
Town  Company  give  us  thirty  lots,  of  which 
six  will  be  used  for  the  church  and  parson¬ 
age.  She  rest  will  probably  realize  $700. 
Expect  also  $500  from  our  Church  Erection 
Board. 

Chetopa  has  700  people,  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  with  fair  hope  of  a  railroad  or  two 
soon.  Brother  McCreery  added  that  he  had 
“found  great  help  from  a  course  of  syste¬ 
matic  visitation,  with  personal  religious  con¬ 
versation,  distributing  tracts,  and  offering 
prayer.”  This  was  announced  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  expected  by  each  family. 

Brother  Gardner  stated  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  decided,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  in 
New  York,  to  continue  laboring  in  the  Old 
School  church  at  Fort  Scott— a  church  of 
seven  or  eight  years’  standing,  of  about  forty 
available  members,  besides  eighteen  to  be 
added  at  next  Communion,  April  11.  Has 
been  dependent  upon  missionary  funds  for 
half  the  minister’s  support;  but  is  hence¬ 
forth  self-supporting. 

AU  through  the  Narrative  on  the  State  of 
Beligion  a  quiet  joy  seemed  to  be  in  every 
heart,  as  though  conscious  that  our  Blessed 
Master  was  Himself  present,  smiling  upon 
the  brief  past,  and  promising  for  the  future 
of  our  young  Presbytery.  We  enjoyed  a 
precious  Communion  season  together,  and 
parted  just  as  a  revival  seemed  beginning  in 
Brother  Lewis’s  church.  We  went  on  our 
way  rejoicing,  and  praying  “Let  some 
droppings  fall  on  me.” 

In  behalf  of  the  Presbytery, 

Theo.  F.  Jesstjp,  f  Committee. 

1  - — 
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Railroad.  Excursion— Tae  Neoslio  Val¬ 
ley— Emporia,  etc. 


Topeka,  Kan.,  Feb.  26,  ’70,  i 
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1  left  the  excursion  party  at  Em¬ 
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poria  and  spent  the  time  until  its  re¬ 
turn  with  Bev.  R.  M.  Overstreet,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  that  place.  His  congregations  are 
large  and  the  church  is  growing  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  its  prospects  are  encouraging. 
The  labors  of  Bro.  0.  begin  to  tell 
upon  his  vigorous  constitution. 

There  are  several  places  on  the  line 
of  this  road  that  should  be  occupied 
speedily  by  the  Presbyterian-  Church, 
as  Council  Grove,  Americus,-  Burling¬ 
ton.  Enterprising  ministers,  who  do 
not  wish  to  build  op  other  men’s 
foundations,  can  find  fields  of  useful¬ 
ness  for  all  their  powers  in  these 
places.  Letters  in  regard  to  them  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Overstreet,  at  Em¬ 
poria,  or  to  Bev.  T.  Hills,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Bev.  John  Creath,  late  of  Groveport, 
Ohio,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Burlingame.  The 
church  at  Auburn  has  invited  Bev. 
John  Mack,  of  Bridgeport,  Ill.,  to  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  a  year,  and  he  is  expected  to 
enter  upon  his  labors  there  shortl3^ 
The  church  has  begun  to  build  a  par¬ 
sonage.  P..  S.  CbELANP. 


SPUING  HILL,  KANSAS. 

Messrs.  Editors: — We  are  hereo® 
the  southern  border  of  Johnson  coun¬ 
ty,  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Biver,., 
Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Bailroad,  thirty- 
two  miles  south  from  Kansas  City,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  as  fine  a  farming  countrj' 
as  this  rich  State  affords.  Having  lived 
through  the  Border  Buffian  and  the  late 
war — which  could  not  be  called  civil 
here — it  has  since  the  completion  of 


the  railroad  taken  on  a  HValtHy  aCfion. 
We  don’t  feel  so  far  out  of  the  world 
since  we  are  only  a  few  hours’  ride  from 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  notwith 
standing  we  occasionally  see  a  red  skin.  ' 

We  have  the  second  best  school 
,  building  in  the  county,  and  two  church- 
;  es  are  now  in  process  of  erection.  SChc 
j  Methodist  Episcopal  people  have  their 
house  almost  completed,  and  we  have 
ours  fairly  under  way.  We  are  build 
ing  32x50  feet.  The  frame  is  already 
up,  and  we  will  soon  have  it  inclosed 
Kev.  JS'.  A.  Itankin  preaches  for  us  one- 
third  of  the  time.  He  preaches  in 
Olathe  the  remainder  of  his  time.  Bev. 
Hr.  Sturtevant,  who  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Olathe,  preached  for  us 
Sabbath  before  last.  Y/e  have  a  live  I 
union  Sabbath-school,  filling  our  school 
building  to  overflowing.  We  are  anx-  | 
iously  looking  forward  to  the  comple-  j 
tion  of  our  churches,  when  we  can  have  ! 
more  room  for  our  school  and  for 
preaching.  Our  prospects  here  are 
good.  1  know  of  several  Presbyterian 
families  coming  into  our  midst  in  the 
early  spring. 

The  pickets  of  the  great  army  of  | 
emigrants  we  expect  into  our  State  this 
i  season  are  already  coming.  Let  them 
j  come.  We  have  room  on  our  broad,  j 
lertile  prairies  for  many  more.  We 
have  had  a  beautiful  winter.  Build¬ 
ing  has  been  going  on  all  the  winter. 
Spring  has  opened  favorable,  and  farm-  | 
ers  are  already  putting  out  their  spring 
crops. 

Your  paper,  which  reaches  mo  Sat  -  , 
urday  after  publication,  is  a  welcome 
visitor.  O.  Qt'.  Giten,  M,  H. 

March  7,  1870. 

I  ’ 

’ - -  ■8trg‘  j-res^yterian. 

FIRST  FRUITS  OF  THE  UNION. 

Messrs.  Editors — Allow  me,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  [of  brother  Irvin,  of  Highland,  Kansas, 
to  lay  before  your  readers  a  few  hopeful  lacts. 
When  God  works  by  his  people,  it  is  wise  to 
record  the  works  for  his  glory  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  whole  Church. 


Kansas,  I  believe,  presents  the  first  fruits 
of  the  RE-UNION  of  the  two  great  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  North  America.  In  what  way,  is  it 
asked? 

A  movement  has  been  on  foot  for  some  time, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New-school  branches,  to  ’ 
establish  a  first  class  literary  institution  in  this 
State.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  far 
West.  The  Old-school  had  the  Highland  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  it  ranked  only  as  a  good  academy. 
The  Union  has  given  that  movement  a  new 
term ;  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
Memcjrial  University^’’'  to  commemorate  the 
union. 

A  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made  at 
Highland,  twelve  miles'north  of  this  place,  a 
pleasant,  moral  town,  of  some  six  hundred  in- 
I  habitants.  The  subject  has  been  agitated  and 
I  discussed  at  public  meetings.  At  a  recent 
meeting  $16,000  were  pledged,  and  a  purpose 
avowed  to  run  it  up  to  some  $35,000.  Add  to 
this  $15,000,  the  value  of  the  present  property 
of  the  Highland  University,  and  we  have  about 
$50,000,  the  commencement  of  the  movement. . 
It  is,  as  we  know,  the  fruits  of  the  Union.  Is 
it  the  first  fruits?  What  a  goodly  sheaf  for  a 
little  town  in  northern  Kansas!  How  great 
shall  be  the  golden  harvest ! 

The  West,  the  far  West,  will  give  according 
to  her  ability  for  “  the  Memorial  University,” 
and  then  she  will  stretch  out  her  hand  hope¬ 
fully  to  the-  generous  East. 

John  S.  Ciiap3L4n. 
Troy,  Kansas,  Dec.  23,  18G9. 

— — —  ■■  ■  ■  ■■  ' 

An  Appeal  from  Kansas. 

Editors  Banner  : — In  the  year  1837  the 
writer,  a  larmer  boy  in  feeble  health,  and 
not  far  from  your  city,  was  taken  up  by  tbe 
venerable  and  greatly  beloved  Hrs.  Swift  and 
Heron  and  sent  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Western  Indians.  Our  destination  was  one 
hundred  miles’ beyond  the  line  of  civilization,  I 
Six  weeks  was  then  necessary  to  make  the  j 
journey,  and  for  years  the  Post  Office  was  so  j 
distant  that  a  week  of  time  was  needed  to 
make  the  trip.  Away  oat  on  the  beautiful 
prairies,  as  beautiful  “  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,”  seventeen  years  of  delightful  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  missionary  labor  were  spent.  Then 
followed  six  years  of  restlessness  and  change, 
treaty-making,  moving,  claim-jumping,  grasp¬ 
ing,  speculation.  Mammon  worship,  political 
strife,  and  great  commotion  ;  the  clouds  were 
gathering.  Then  came  the  dark  years  of 
war.  Pear  and  trembling  and  anxiety  filled 


the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and  sdrrow  and  be¬ 
reavement  reached  evefy  family  circle.  This 
state  of  things  reached  over  a  peiiod  of  near 
six  years.  But  the  clouds  broke  away,  and 
now  we  are  in  a  period  of  wonderful  activity, 
enterprise,  and  improvement.  Through  all 
these  vicissitudes  and  a  lapse  of  thirty-three 
years,  the  full  measure  of  an  estimated  age, 
your  old  friend  and  fellow  laborer,  having  ob¬ 
tained  help  of  God,  remains  even  to  this  day, 
but  with  new  surroundings  and  new  work  to 
do. 

The  mission  work  is  done,*  the  Indians  are 
removed,  and  are  passing  awayj  slavery  is 
dead  ;  energy  and  enterprise  mark  the  peo¬ 
ple.  “  Men  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is 
increased. ’’  New  work  is  brought  before  us. 
When  the  mission  work  closed,  we  supposed 
our  work  was  about  done.  Bat  not  so  ,*  the 
work  is  only  put  in  another  form.  At  first 
we  attempted  to  teach  others ;  now  we  have 
to  be  taught.  At  first  we  had  to  go  before  i 
and  try  to  lead  the  mind  onward  ;  now  we 
must  take  a  new  position,  more  in  the  rear, 
and  seek  only  to  guide  and  control  the  rush 
of  human  adventure  which  these  jears  of 
strange  experience  have  called  forth. 

And  now,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  new 
and  beautiful  country,  and  with  these  new 
and  wonderful  energies  ? 

W^e  have  just  heard  that  a  Universalist 
in  Chicago  has  offered  $250,000  to  endow  a 
j  literary  institution  in  connection  with  that 
denomination  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri, 
not  far  from  us.  The  largest  and  strongest 
^  schools  now  in  this  new  and  beautiful  country 
!  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  If  we,  and 
;  other  Protestant  evangelical  denominatiors, 

I  do  not  wake  up  to  our  duty  and  come  to  the 
rescue,  the  Bible  will  be  banished  from  our 
schools  and  this  fair  land  left  to  grope  in  dark¬ 
ness. 

At  this  place  we  have  the  nucleus  of  a  col-  ; 
lege,  with  a  charter  and  existence  of  over 
twelve  years,  an  interesting  history,  a  success¬ 
ful  commencement,  property  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  worth  $50,000.  But,  like  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  “what  are  these  among  so  many?“ 
Sensible  of  this,  our  Board  of  Directors  have 
resolved  to  aim  at  a  sum  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  to  equip  our  institution.  And  yet, 
WG  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  high  of- 
!  fleial  in  our  Church,  chiding  us  for  aiming  at ' 
so  large  a  sum.  Some  say,  “go  forward;” 
some  say,  “go  slow.” 

We  wake  as  from  a  dream  of  thirty  years, 
and  we  go  back  to  the  fathers  and  the  teach- 

&■  '  /I.."'  ' . 


ing  of  those  safe  days.  We  remember  such 
men  as  McMillen,  Black,  Lowrie,  Swife  and 
Heron.  We  look  to  the  Seminary  with  its 
loving  teachers.  We  remember  the  cate-  ^ , 
chisms,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Bible  class,  and 
we  ask  if  the  descendants  of  these  fathers  and 
the  principles  they  taught  will  allow  us  to  go 
down  to  the  shades  of  life  without  at  lc«£t 
telling  the  danger  and  asking  for  help.  “  Ne¬ 
cessity  seems  to  be  laid  upon  us.”  Were  we 
to  go  to  the  tombs  of  these  venerable  men, 
and  even  whisper  the  danger,  and  quietly 
speak  of  the  apathy  of  our  Church,  were  it 
possible  they  would  “turn  over  in  their  cof- 

,flns  ”  and  inquire  if  there  are  none  left  to 
help  “wisdom  build  her  house,  and  hew  her 
seven  pillars.”  But  we  are  not  disheartened. 

,  The  friends  of  the  institution  here  have  shown 
a  most  encouraging  energy  in  the  way  of  Hb- 
eral  subscriptions,  and  one  of  your  strong  and 
generous  Presbyteries  has  resolved  to  lavor 
the  project  of  raising  $25,000  to  endow  a 
Professorship  in  the  Highland  University  in 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  who 
was  the  founder  and  lifelong  friend  of  the 
Indian  mission  out  of  which  this  institution 
has  grown.  No  monument  more  appropriate 
perhaps  could  be  erected  to  his  memory.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  early  steps  to  found 
this  institution ;  assisted  to  furnish  means  to 
build,  and  with  regard  to  it  said,  in  reference 
to  its  early  and  safe  foundation :  “If  we  al¬ 
low  this  institution  to  fail,  we  should  take  the 
name  Presbyterian  from  our  Church.” 

The  Kev.  W.  W.  Woodend,  of  Saltsburg, 

Pa;,  is  taking  a  generous  and  deep  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  will  gladly  meet  any  inqui¬ 
rer  with  full  and  satisfactory  information. 

Sincerely,  yours,  &c,, 

S.  M.  Irvin. 

Highland^  Ka^xsas^  Jan.  25,  1870. 


Domestic  Missions, 

INDL\N  RAIDS. 

The  Kev.  Isaac  T.  Whittemore,  of  Solomon 
City,  Kansas,  writes: 

I  told  you  in  my  last  of  Indian  raids  then 
going  on.  Little  did  I  think  of  the  alarms 
that  awaited  us.  The  very  week  that  I  wrote, 
the  savages,  about  thirty,  in  four  squads,  came 
dashing  into  Minneapolis  and  vicinity,  right 
into  my  field — killed  two  men,  stole  many 
horses  and  mule's,  burned  one  house,  and  pil¬ 
laged  generally.  A  messenger  chme  on  Satur- 
.  day  evening  with  a  despatch  for  the  govern- 
!  ment  to  send  troops  forthwith,  and  I  lent  my 


pony  and  revolver  to  one  of  a  party  who 
started  in  pursuit  the  next  morning. 

Sabbath  was  an  anxious  day.  I  preached,- 
)  jind  tried  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  bade  them  trust  in  God.  At  even- 
■  ing  another  messenger  came,  sa3dng  that  the 
savages  were  within  twenty  miles,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  strong.  After  preaching  I  went 
to  tho'dexrot,  having  learned  that  the  Governor 
was  coming — waited,  and,  at  ten  and  a  half 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  on  a  special  . 
.  train.  We  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  j 
and  he  telegraphed  for  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  left  for  Salina. 

A  HAZARDOUS  JOURNEY. 

The  next  Saturda}’’  was  the  day  for  me  to  go 
up  the  Solomon.  It  seemed  hazardous.  But 
I  concluded  that  the  frightened  congregation 
up  there  needed  sympathy  now  more  than 
ever,  and  I  might  gain  an  influence  for  good 
by  showing  them  that  I  was  willing  to  share 
their  trials.  So  looking  to  God  for  guidance 
and  protection,  I  buckled  on  my  revolver  and 
shouldered  a  carbine,  and  with  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  started  on  my  pony,  all  alone,  on 
a  dreary  road.  God  protected  me,  and  when 
I  arrived  at  Minneapolis,  at  five  and  a  half 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  sight! 
A  fort  had  been  erected  on  the  east,  and 
another  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  a 
wire  fence  was  stretched  around  the  village. 
About  twenty-five  or  tliirt}'’  families  had  left 
'  their  farms  and  huddled  there  for  protection. 
Some  were  staying  in  dug-outs,  some  in  shan¬ 
ties,  others  in  log-cabins,  and  others  still  in 
their  wagons.  I  preached  that  evening,  and 
•  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  next  day,  to 
large  and  attentive  audiences;  had  my  carbine 
by  my  side;  indeed,  every  man  in  town  was 
“armed  to  the  teeth,”  and  looking  all  the 
time  for  an  attack.  But  the  savages  met  with 
such  a  repulse  that  they  did  not  dare  repeat 
the  attack.  Five  of  our  men  sprang  upon 
their  horses,  and,  barebacked,  chased  seven 
of  them  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  and  killed 
two.  There  were  in  the  congregation  several 


had  been  mercilessly  ravished  by  the  wretches. 

I  filled  my  appointnjents  at  Lindsey,  and  re- 
turnei,  next  day  safely,  thanking  God  for  his 
protectihg  care  and  the  privilege  of  preaching  , 
Jlirist'  to  those  poor,  persecuted  settlers.  For 
several  days  we  feared  an  attack,  and  held  , 
ourselves  read}'  day  and  night ;  but  thanks  to 
God,  ye  trust  they  are  driven  far  away  upon  j 


the  plains. 

“a  'VrERY  HARD  PLACE.” 

;  On  Sabbath,  July  25th,  I  organized  (in 
jj  part)  a  church  with  but  five,  but  they  are 
good,  sterling  members-  (two  men  and  three 
women),  at  Abelun.  At  our  first  sacrament, 
probably,  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  this  month, 
I  think  we  shall  double  the  membership. 

A - is  a  very  hard  place.  It  is  the  centre 

of  the  Texas  cattle  trade.  About  75,000  to 
100,000  head  are  in  the  vicinity.  There  are 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  herdsmen; 
hence  they  come  into  town  and  drink,  and 
fight,  and  gamble,  swear,  and  shout,  and 
shoot,  and  make  night  hideous  with  their 
yells ;  and  yet  the}'  are  a  hopeful  class.  They 
have  no  self-righteousness  on  which  to  rely. 
And  God  has  raised  up  a  man  of  the  same 
church  formerly,  and  converted  him  soundly^ 
and  ordained  him  to  leave  his  homo  in  Illinois 
and  come  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  these 

men.  He  is  nov/  building  at  A - .  I  think 

think  -he  will  make  an*  efficient  worker  for 
Christ,  and  be  a  great  help  to  our  church,  and 
I  hope  he  may  lead  .many  of  this  forsaken 
class  to  Christ.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  fairly 
settled  in  our  new  house,  I  hope  to  go  with 
him  and  visit  them  at  their  camps. 

We  have  laid  a  foundation  of  a  church  edi¬ 
fice  at  Wamego,  and  if  the  subscription  can 
be  collected  this  week,  the  building  will  be 
enclosed  in  time  for  Presbytery  on  the  l2th  of 
October. 

So  you  see  my  hands,  and  head,  and  heart 
are  full  of  work,  and  God  yet  gives  me  strength 
equal  to  my  day. 


¥/ATHENA,  KANSAS. 


A  ToiicliiiJg  Story. 

We  find  the  following  statement  in 
the  New  York  Evangelist^  of  last  week, 
in  reference  to  a  church,  the  dedication 
of  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago: 

I  have  been  West  for  twelve  years. 
Much  ot  that  time  I  have  lived  in 
places  where  there  were  no  religious 
inuvileges;  we  have  been  in  this  j^lace 
tor  lour  years,  and  this  is  the  first  year 
in  which  we  have  had  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  or  regular  preaching.  Now  we 
have  a  good  faithtul  pastor,  and  a  neat 
little  house  of  worship.  (Jur  church  | 
was  built  amid  srreat  necuniary  tri-  ! 


I . 


als,  and  there  still  remains  a  debt  of 
^1,500.  We  have  but  one  elder,  a  law¬ 
yer  by  profession.  He  laid  aside  his 
business  for  one  year,  and  worke’dwith 
his  own  hands  at  carpenter  work  on 
the  church,  and  then  mortgaged  his 
own  home  to  raise  money  to  finish  the 
building.  That  is  the  form  of  our  debt 
and  it  is  pressing  him.  He  is  a  man 
of  small  means;  he  could  not  last  year 
pay  his  taxes,  and  all  he  had  unmort¬ 
gaged  was  sold  for  that  purpose.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  redeem  his  property, 
and  now  this  year’s  taxes  are  at  hand 
and  find  him  without  the  means  to  pay 
them;  besides,  himself  and  family  are 
destitute  of  sufficient  or  comfortable 
clothing.  He  is  harassed  by  other 
creditors  who  need  their  pay  for  the 
work  they  have  done  on  the  church 
building.  Something  must  be  done 
lor  us.  If  people  abroad  knew  our 
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Narrative  of  the  Topeka  Presbytery  to  the 
,  General  Assembly profound  grati¬ 
tude  to  God,  we  record  the  fact  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  great  blessing  to  most  ' 
of  our  churches.  In  almost  every  report 
there  are  expressions  of  hopefulness  and 
encouragement.  The  Sabbath-schools  elicit 
increasing  interest,  and  exhibit  steady  pro¬ 
gress.  Several  new  houses  of  worship  have 
Ibeen  completed  during  the  year,  others  are 
in  process  of  erection,  and  others  still  in 
contemplation.  Increased  attention  is  be- 
ing  given  to  the  benevolent  work  of  the 
church,  and  with  encouraging  results.  In 
quite  a  number  of  the  churches  the  Spirit 
has  been  graciously  poured  out.  Christians 
'have  been  revived  and  brought  to  a  higher 
plane  of  spiritual  life,  and  many  souls  have 
been  gathered  into  the  kingdom.  This  has  i ; 
been  especially  true  of  the  churches  of  Leav-  \ 
enworth,  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Oskaloosa,  ' 
Wamego  and  Sharon.  In  the  three  first 
named  cities  meetings  have  been  held  under 
the  direction  of  Eev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  the 
evangelist,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
nearly  all  evangelical  ministers  and  many 
earnest  workers  among  the  officers  and  pri- 
I  vate  members  of  the  churches.  The  instru-  ' 
(  mentalities  employed  were,  earnest,  united 
.  prayer;  the  singing  of  impressive  gospel 
hymns;  direct  personal  effort  to  arrest  tlie 
attention  of  the  impenitent,  and  to  point 
the  inquiring  to  J esus,  and  the  preaching  of  ' 

the  pure  simple  truths  of  the  gospel;  of 
which  the  sinful  helpless  condition  of  the  * 


j  unconverted,  the  substitution  of  Christ  as 
an  atoning  sacrifice,  the  necessity  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith,  unconditional  submission  to 
God,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  made  peculiarly  emphatic.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  hundreds  have  been  hopefully  convert¬ 
ed  in  these  cities  and  the  work  seems  to  be 
extending  to  other  places  in  various  portions 
of  the  State.  In  Leavenworth  about  four 
hundred  have  been  added  to  the  several 
churches;  of  which  our  two  churches  re¬ 
ceived  not  far  from  one  hundred.  In  Law¬ 
rence  the  number  of  additions  rises  to  about 
six  hundred;  to  our  church,  seventy-three 
on  examination,  one  hundred  and  eleven  in 
all.  In  Topeka  the  meetings  still  continue, 
and  the  conversions  are  counted  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  Eighty-one  have  been  added  to  our 
church  already.  Many  children  and  young 
men  and  women,  as  also  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  very  hardened  sinners  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  among  those  that  are 
rejoicing  in  the  Saviour.  The  work  extended 
to  the  convicts  in  the  prisons,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  give  cheering  evidences  of 
sound  conversion.  Only  a  few  months  ago- 
God’s  disheartened  people  were  ready  to 
cry,  “  Hath  the  Lord  forgotten  to  be  gra¬ 
cious?” 

‘  A 

row /I. 

.  ^  4/  '  • 

Atchison,  Kansas. — One  year  ago  we 
gave  a  concise  history  of  the  organization 
and  growth  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Atchison,  which  was  read  with 
many  assurances  of  satisfaction  by  its 
members  and  friends,  among  whom  are 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influen¬ 
tial  of  our  citizens.  The  last  year  has 
been  oneof  steady  progress. 

The  church  is  under  the  pastorship  of 
Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  D.  D.,  whose  labors 
for  more  than  five  years  in  this  relation 
have  been  characterized  with  ability, 
earnestness,  and  very  great  acceptance. 
In  his  thanksgiving  sermon,  which  is  the 
occasion  for  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
record  of  the  church  for  the  year,  it  was 
stated  that  twenty-nine  accessions  had 
been  made  the  last  year ;  two  adults  and 
fifteen  infants  were  baptized,  seven  mar¬ 
riages  solemnized  and  fourteen  funerals 
attended.  In  the  five  years  of  his  pasto¬ 
rate  there  have  been  received  1 16  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  128  by  certificate  from 
other  churches,  making  the  number  of 
accessions  244  for  that  period. 

The  number  of  baptisms  has  been  18 
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;  adults  and  58  infants,  in  all  76;  and  568 
•.  sermons  were  preached  in  the  church  and 
about  275  prayer-meetings  attended  byi 
the  pastor.  This  is  a  record  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  labor  that  should  excite  the  pro-1 
I  found  gratitude  of  minister  and  people. 

.  The  audience-room  has  been  newly  and 
appropriately  furnished  by  the  enterprise 
and  skill  of  the  ladies,  whose  unremitting 
efforts  since  the  organization  of  the  church 
have  largely  contributed  to  its  support. 
It  is  now  lighted  with  gas,  and  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  and  attractive  assembly 
rooms  of  the  city.  Its  seats  are  free  to 
all  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  every 
person  feel  at  home  in  the  house  of  God. 
The  session,  for  several  years  comprised 
of  the  pastor  and  Elders  Wm.  M.  Davies,  | 
Wm.  Scoville  and  A.  B.  Decker,  has  been 
increased  by  three  ruling  elders,  viz : 

A.  B.  McQueen,  J.  P.  Hummer  and  A.  J. 
North,  all  of  whom  are  representative 
men  in  this  branch  of  the  Christian 

I  Church.  The  deacons  are  J.  L.  Berry  and 

B.  F.  Hudson,  Esqs.,  and  with  the  session 
are  permanent  officers  of  the  church  and  i 
congregation. 

The  trustees  are  A.  B.  McQueen,  8.  D. 

D.  Smith,  David  Lukens,  G.  H.  Jannon 
and  Charles  Schuneman.  Mr.  Lukens  is 
the  treasurer,  whose  courtesy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  are  recognized  with  gratitude. 

The  Bible  school  is  large,  embracing 
!  adults,  youths  and  children,  who  are  reg¬ 
ular  in  their  attendance  and  carefully  in- 
structed.  Rev.  R.  H.  Jackson  is  the  super¬ 
intendent,  Charles  Schuneman  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  and  Giles  E.  Scoville 
librarian,  who  are  assisted  by  the  pastor,’ 
elders  of  the  church,  and  about  fourteen 
teachers.  The  expedient  employed  to  en- 
courage  the  children  and  secure  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rewards,  according  to  person¬ 
al  merit,  has  been  eminently  successful, 
lickets  are  given  for  prompt  attendance, 
good  behavior  and  good  lessons,  each  of 
equal  value  in  obtaining  fifty  cents  in 
Bible  currency,  which  is  kept  for  the  ' 
purchase  of  Sunday-school  books  and  use¬ 
ful  articles  to  be  sold  at  auction  at  an  en- 
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tertainment  to  be  given  during  the  holi¬ 
days. 


On  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  month  a  I 
concert  is  hold  at  2  PT  M  ,  to  which  the  j 
congregation  is  invited,  for  singing,  re¬ 
viewing  the  lessons  of  the  month,  repeat¬ 
ing  Scripture  lessons  and  other  exercises  | 
of  general  interest.  On  the  last  Sabbath  \ 
of  each  quarter  the  pastor  preaches  a  fif¬ 
teen  minutes’  sermon  to  the  children, 
which  is  followed  by  five  minutes’  speech- 
ei’?,  rehearsals  and  singing.  The  organi-  j 
zation  for  all  branches  of  church  work  is ' 
complete,  works  without  friction,  and  is 
efficient. — Atchison  Champion. 

SYNOD  OF  KANSAS.  ' 


Continuation  of  the  report  of  Rev. , 
T.  Sill,  D.D.,  the  first  part  of  which  i 
appeared  in  our  last  number  : 

After  a  survey,  showing  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  duties,  the  question  natu¬ 
rally  arises,  What  are  the  ways  that  lead 
to  success  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work,  and  what  are  the  peculiar  hin¬ 
drances  in  the  way  ? 

The  first  step  toward  success  is  for 
«ach  church  to  rise  to  independence  o;f 
the  Board  of  Missions  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  There  are  but 
ten  churches  in  all  Kansas  that  havel 
been  independent  during  the  last  year. 
Not  only  has  there  been  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  self-supporting  churches 
during  the  year,  but  the  number  is  less 
than  it  was  three  years  ago.  It  is  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  Christian  be-j 
nevolence  that  there  shall  be  93  home 
missionaries  and  175  churches  aided  byj 
mission  funds  in  a  single  Synod.  TIv©' 
whole  sum  expended  by  the  Board  ( 
Home  Missions  is  over  $32,000.  In  add, 
tion  to  this  list  there  are  two  members  i 
this  Synod  supported  by  the  Board  < 
Foreign  Missions. 


But  there  is  danger  that  churches 
may  become,  like  petted  children,  spoil¬ 
ed  by  indulgence.  They  may  receive 
aid  after  it  would  be  far  better  for 
them  to  go  down.  Both  pastors  and 
people  then  should  earnestly  strive  for 
independent  life  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Next  to  independent  life  the  question 
of  grouping  two  or  more  churches  un- 


der  oWe  pastorate  is  tne  most  important.  I 
Great  gain  may  be  had  where  this  can  j 
I  be  judiciously  done,  but  the  limit  of 
this  is  narrow,  lest  by  grasping  too 
much  our  hold  is  so  full  on  any  one 
part  that  we  lose  the  whole. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
mortifying  fact  that  a  Synod  receiving 
$3,200  should  contribute  but  $1,249  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Board.  Worse 
than  this,  there  are  98  churches  which 
contribute  nothing  during  the  year. 
This  is  a  wrong  that  should  be  correct¬ 
ed,  for  it  is  plain  that  no  church  with 
vitality  enough  to  desire  retention  on 
the  roll  of  the  Synod  is  not  able  to  give 
the  same  to  Home  Missions. 

This  evil  is  generally  charged  to  the 
ministers  who  do  not  properly  instruct 
their  people  in  this  duty  ;  *it  would  be  a 
rare  case  indeed  to  see  a  church  refuse  to 
do  anything  when  the  pastor  had  iairly 
set  before  them  the  whole  cause  of  Home 
Missions.  This  may  be  pressed  a  little 
further,  by  the  statement  that  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions  should  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  benevolence  of 
our  churches,  and  next  to  that  should 
come  Church  Erection,  for  on  those  two 
the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  churches 
in  the  Synod  depend.  Justice  demands 
that  a  Synod  drawing  its  life  blood 
from  Home  Missions  should  not  forget 

I  the  source  of  its  life. 

I  We  would  cultivate  the  true  Foreigfi 

'  Missionary  spirit,  but  it  can  not  be’ 
denied  that  our  ability  to  be  an  aggressive 
missionary  church  to  foreign  nations 
must  depend  on  the  faithful  culture  of, 
our  own.  While  our  eyes  are  gazing 
at  the  far-off  heathen,  if  we  neglect, 
even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  work  at  home 
a  class  of  people  will  grow  up  around 
us  equally  in  danger  of  a  death  with 
the  heathen  and  far  more  efficient  for 
evil  than  the  heathen  ever  can  be.  We 
must  care  for  the  home  work,  or  des¬ 
olation  and  moral  death  are  upon  us. 

The  next  thing  for  success  is  to  train 
up  a  ministry  from  ourselves.  And 
such  can  not  be  permanently  established 
that  does  not  raise  up  its  own  preachers, 
and  the  time  has  surely  come  when  the 
Kansas  Synod  should  seriously  enter 
upon  this  work. 

When  we  look  at  the  hindrances  to 
ome  Mission  work,  that  which  rises  to 


^iew  is  sectarian  strife  and  denomina- 
lOnal  interference.  The  exhibition  of 
rom  six  to  ten  different  denominations 
bntending  for  life  in  a  town  where  two 
ihurches  would  fully  accommodate 
ill,  each  with  a  house  built  with  money 
begged  abroad,  or,  more,  sunk  in  debt, 
with  a  minister  dragging  out  a  precari¬ 
ous  life,  dependent  on  missionary  aid 
br  existence,  each  jealously  watching 
jest  some  other  man  gain  some  possible 
idvantage  to  his  apparent  injury,  is  at 
nee  painful  and  disgraceful.  If  any 
/■ay  could  be  devised  by  which  all  these 
Christians  could  be  gathered  into  one 
or  two  congregations,  then  theTburdens, 
i  now  so  intolerably  heavy  could  be  borne 
j  wi:n  esse,  and  many  whc/  are  deterred 

from  the  church  could  be  gathered  into 
it. 

But  here  comes  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion,  How  can  this  be  done? 

Christians  can  only  propagate  the  gos¬ 
pel  they  believe ;  they  can  not  carry  out 
;  an  abstract  Christianity,  a  gospel  of 
I  pure  love,  that  has  neither  a  well-re¬ 
cognized  creed  nor  established  rules  of 
government. 

Care  snouia  also  be  taken  to  Wait 
sufficient  time  in  the  growing  towns 
where  an  increase  would  only  be  the 
direct  weakening  on  other  churches  in 
which  the  truth  is  clearly  preached. 

Cases  also  sometime  arise  when  the 

I 

changing  population  has  weakened  our 
church  and  rendered  it  quite  plain  that 
another  denomination  can  do  better 
than  we,  and  then  no  mere  pride  of 
holding  the  ground  should  be  seen  ;  let 
it  be  given  up  to  another. 

In  all  these  things  we  should  be  ready 
to  deal  with  strict  honesty  and  Chris¬ 
tian  fairness. 

But  while  we  will  readily  concede 
these  things  to  other  denominations,  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  same  of 
them  also,  as  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  us  to  enter  into  no  entangling  alli¬ 
ances  with  any,  and  we  need  feel  under 
no  obligations  to  respect  the  denomin¬ 
ational  character  of  those  who  violate 
the  plainest  rules  of  Christian  comity, 
or,  worse,  preach  a  diluted  gospel 
I  in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  man’s 
lost  estate  through  sin  and  redemption 
through  Christ  are  concealed,  or  when 
the  preacher  can  not  tell  what  is  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  finally  impenitent 


dead.  In  such  cases  to  give  up  the 
ground  would  be  a  manifest  neglect  of 
duty,  and  the  evil  complained  of  could 
not  be  chargeable  to  our  account. 

Looking  at  the  whole  field  before  us, 
in  all  its  aspects,  there  is  much  reason 
to  thank  Grod  and  take  courage.  The 
work  moves  on  in  the  higher  distinc¬ 
tion,  needing  only  to  be  more  thorough 
and  rapid.  May  the  Lord  in  great 
mercy  shed  his  Spirit  upon  this  Synod 
and  prepare  it  for  the  glorious  work  ! 
He  has  appointed  for  it  to  do. 

CO  R  RESPO  N  DE  NCE. 


SYNOD  ON  KANSAS. 

ITS  MINISTERS — ITS  VIEWS  OF  THE  COL- 
PORTAGE  WORK  —  REPORT  OF  REV.  T. 
hill  —  ADDRESSES  BY  THE  FRONTIEPv 
MISSIONARIES.  _ 

It  was  the  privilege  of  your  correspond¬ 
ent  to  enjoy  a  few  sessions  of  the  synod  of 
Kansas,  at  its  late  meeting  in  Lawrence, 
on  the  2d  and  3d  inst.  The  attendance  of 
clerical  delegates  was  large,  but  lay  mem¬ 
bers  were  scarce.  The  meeting  was  a 
very  spirited  one,  much  more  so  than 
most  of  our  eastern  synods.  The  mission 
spirit  runs  high,  and  the  brethren  are 

wholly  devoted  to  their  work  in  mind  and 
'  heart.  A  more  enthusiastic  body  of  men 
and  men  of  more  ability  is  seldom  seen. 
If  our  benevolent  friends  in  the  older  and 
more  wealthy  parts  of  the  country  could 
have  looked  upon  this  body  of  men  during 
their  delibeirations,  they  would  have  felt 
that  their  contributions  to  Home  Missions 
were  wisely  and  efficiently  expended,  so 
far  as  it  concerned  the  home  missionaries 
of  Kansas. 

THE  MODERATOR 

was  our  genial  friend,  Rev.  John  A.  An¬ 
derson,  lately  pastor  of  the  Junction  City 
church,  but  now  President  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Manhattan.  It  is  needless 
to  speak  of  his  executive  abiKty,  for  his 
present  position  is  a  guarantee  of  that 
'  quality.  The  morning  of  the  second  day 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 

BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

which  is  so  ably  represented  by  Rev.  Robt. 
Irwin,  Distriet  Superintendent  of  Colpor- 
tage.  This  subject  created  intense  inter¬ 
est  and  sharp  discu88ion;ti  The  universal 
feeling  was  expressed  thdt  the  colporteur 
must  be  better  paiS,  and  in  many  cases^ 
more  efficient  men  employed.  Very  amus¬ 
ing  pictures  were  drawn  of  the  colporteur 


with  his  “  dilapidated  rig”  moving  afouncL 
among  the  people,  exciting  the  pity  of 
some,  and  the  contempt  of  others.  The 
truth  was  emphatically  expressed  that  if 
the  colporteur  is  to  have  the  respect  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  moves,  he  must  be 
able  to  “  move”  as  other  people  “  move.” 
This  he  can  not  do  upon  a  salary  of  $30  to 
$45  per  month,  which  is  the  average  now 
paid,  nor  can  suituable  men  be  obtained 
for  that  sum  in  a  region  where  an  ordinary 
laborer  can  command  $50  to  $75  per 
month  in  a  business  which  requires  but 
little  brains  and  tact  to  perform  it  Mr. 
Irwin  is  doing  all  he  can  to  elevate  the 
standard.  His  labors  have  been  abundant 
since  assuming  his  present  position,  but 
I  he  carries  a  heavy  load.  The  recommen- 
^  dation  of  the  synod  was  that,  where  prac- 
I  ticable,  the  work  of  the  colporteur  and 
!  presbyterial  missionary  be  combined  and 
j  supported  by  both  boards  of  colportage  and 
home  missions.  This  would  afford  a  sal- 
I  ary  which  would  secure  a  man  of  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  people.  All  ministers 
1  were  urged  to  do  what  they  could  to  intro- 
:  duce  the  works  of  the  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion. 

REV.  T.  HILL, 

j  the  synodical  missionary,  presented  his  re- 
^  port  on  the  second  day,  a  few  points  of 
j  which  will  interest  your  readers.  He  re- 
I  ports  that  he  has  visited  fifty-six  counties 
in  the  discarge  of  his  duties,  and  traveled 
over  11,000  miles.  Seven  new  counties 
have  been  occupied,  twenty-nine  churches 
organized;  synod  has  now  upon  its  roll 
1 154  churches,  eleven  of  which  are  self-sup¬ 
porting.  Twenty-six  ministers  have  been 
introduced  into  the  synod  during  the  yeaij, 
eight  have  left  for  other  fields,  sixteen 
could  be  advantageously  located  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  twenty  counties 
in  which  we  have  no  church.  $27,000  of 
the  funds  of  the  Home  Mission  Treasury 
have  been  expended  upon  this  field,  while 
only  $653.00  were  contributed  during  the 
year.  Sixty-nine  churches  make  no  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  board.  Seven  new  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected,  ten  more  are  in 
process  of  construction.  There  are  in  the 
synod  fifty- eight  houses  of  worship  occu¬ 
pied,  but  three  of  which  have  been  built 
without  help  from  abroad.  Many  of  these 
churches  have  received  more  aid  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources  than  from  the  church  erection 
fund,  which  shows  either  a  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  management  of  that  board,  or 
a  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  donors  in 
not  contributing  through  the  board;  for 
this  reason,  that  the  funds  granted  by  the 
board  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the 
I  property,  while  private  benefactions  may 
be  lost  to  our  church  by  the  sale  of  the 
property,  or  from  other  sources.  The  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Hill  shows  great  progress  by 


our  ctiurch.  in  Kansas — an  etiicient  sys¬ 
tem  of  progressive  work  wJiich  is 
greatly  due  to  his  untiring  energy*. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  home  missions. 
Reports  were  made  by  brethren  from  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  synod,  a  synopsis  of 
which  is  given  for  your  readers.  The  first 
speaker  was  Kev.  Seth  G.  Clark,  who  styles- 
himself  pastor  of  the 

children’s  missionary  tent 

for  Western  Kansas.  The  tent  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Sunday-school  children.  It  is  a 
I  portable  church,  fifty  by  seventy-five  feet, 
costing  $400,  and  capable  of  seating  700' 
persons.  Mr.  Clark  was  also  furnished 
with  two  good  mules,  and  a  new  wagon, 
sixteen  feet  long,  on  springs,  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  enterprise.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  outfit  was  about  $1,000.  He 
was  accompanied  by  A.  D.  Taylor,  a  col¬ 
porteur,  and  has  been  engaged  in  mission¬ 
ary 'work  on  the  frontier  for  five  months, 
during  which  time  he  has  preached  111 
sermons  in  his  portable  church,  to  audi¬ 
ences  which  have  averaged  from  200  to- 
300  people.  Many  were  drawn  to  the 
service  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  Some 
thought  it  was  a  circus,  but  he  was  be¬ 
yond  the  region  of  the  circus,  and  was  car¬ 
rying  the  gospel  to  the  scattered  ones,  who, 
(many  of  them)  live  in  “  dug  outs  ”  and 
log-cabins,  etc — who  have  no  lacilities  for 
public  worship.  The  tent  served  a  much, 
better  purpose  than  the  school-house,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  attract  more  people  and 
hold  ten  times  the  number.  The  audi¬ 
ences  were  u.lway8  much  better  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime,  because  the  people 
felt  too  poor  to  dress  well  enough 
to  attend  in  daylight,  but  would  come 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  by  dim 
lamplight  to  listen  to  the  words  of  life. 
Twenty  dilferent  points  were  visited, 
many  of  them  the  second  time,  with 
increasing  results.  Four  churches  were 
organized,  others  strengthened,  and  the 
seeds  sown  which  will  grow  into  churches 
at  no  distant  day.  This  is  a  step  forward 
j  in  the  mission  work.  Not  only  was  the 
j  gospel  preached  to  the  multitudes,  but  the 
I  VV ord  of  Life  was  distributed  by  the  col- 
1  porteur,  as  he  scattered  the  tracts  and  pub¬ 
lications  of  our  board.  These  remain  to^ 
preach  the  truth  when  the  tent  is  gone. 

Kev.  J.  F.  Harsen,  of  Wichita,  reported 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  which  is  represented  as  “rich  and 
beautiful.”  Population  is  increasing  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Fifty- 
seven  were  received  into  the  *Wichita 
church  last  year,  and  eignty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  membership  are  said  to  attend, 
prayer-meetiug. 

Your  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  these  frontier 


towns  are  infested  with  a  lawless  set  of 
“  roughs.”  Especially  is  this  the  ckse  at 
Wichita,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
Texas  cattle  trade.  Many  of  these  per¬ 
sons  attend  service,  and  are  respectful. 

I  Striking  oases  of  conversions  are  reported. 

I  To  show  how  matters  are  sometimes  com¬ 
plicated,  Mr,  Harsen  related  an  instance 
I  of  his  having  an  appointment  to  preach  at 
,  a  certain  place,  and  when  he  arrived, 
found  that  a  dance  was  arranged  for  the ' 
same  time  and  place.  After  conference, 
the  dancing-party  agreed  to  postpone  their 
pleasure  until  after  preaching;  but  after 
the  si^rvices  were  over,  most  of  them  con- 
:  cludeid  that  it  would  not  be  very  appropri- 
’  ate  to  have  a  dance  immediately  after  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  and  all  departed  to  their  homes. 

I  The  faithful  “  man  of  God  ”  is  respect- 
I  ed  by  even  the  hardest  cases,  and  often 
j  their  hearts  are  reached  and  early  impres¬ 
sions  revived,  and  gamblers  and  prostitutes 
are  reclaimed. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Cheever,  of  Kansas  City, 
was  called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  respond¬ 
ed  by  quoting,  “  Would  to  God  that  1  were 
a  ijoung  man  again  1”  He  had  been  a 
home  missionary  in  Indiana  for  more  than 
half  of  his  life,  and  these  speeches  called 
back  the  ”  brightest  and  best  scenes  of  his 
life.”  His  words  of  counsel  to  the  young 
brethren  were,  “  Co-operate  with  all  Chris¬ 
tians  in  extending  Christ’s  kingdom.  Have 
system  in  your  work.  Organize  all  the 
forces,  and  press  forward  with  enthusiasm. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Wright,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
(which  is  now  a  part  of  the  synod  of  Kan¬ 
sas)  said  his  State  was  now  growing  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  per  year — h^as  now  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  1,000,000  souls.  Sectional  feel¬ 
ing  is  passing  away.  But  I  can  not  report 
all.  Have  given  enough  to  show  that  we 
had  a  feast;  that  the  synod  of  Kansas 
does  not  confine  itself  to  the  dry  details  of 
business. 

These  addresses  have  a  cheering  efiect 
upon  all,  and  stimulate  each  one  to  more 
faithful  labor.  Would  that  all  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  gatherings  would  take  pattern  after 
this  day’s  experience  in  the  synod  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  This  is  amongst  the  youngest  and 
most  vigorous  of  our  synods,  and  if  the 
spirit  of  this  meeting  is  an  index  to  the 
I  future,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  read  its 
prosperity.  J.  W.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  8,  1873. 

Churches  Organized.— On  Sabbath, 
Jan.  25th,j>.a  churc^j|of  tWenty  members 
was  orga^ed  ^^punty,  Kansas 

in  a  north 

of  Council  Grove,  by  Rev:  T  Hill.  J.  E. 
Minney,  L  P.  Wilks  and  E.  D.  Thomas, 
elders.  This  church  is  in  the  country  and 


took  the  name  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Morris  County  Post  office,  Par- 
kerville.  The  community  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  homesteaders  who  came 
from  Ohio.  The  prospects  for  growth  are 
UQusually  good. 

Sabbath,  Feb.  1st,  a  church  of  ten  mem- 
b  irs  was  organized  at  Council  Grove  by 
Rev.  T.  Hill.  D.  C.  M.  Evans,  elder.  The 
weather  was  such  that  but  few  could  be 
out,  or  a  much  larger  number  would  have  i 
been  found  in  the  organization,  ft  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  two  churches  will  be  ; 
under  the  care  of  one  man,  and  they  will 
make  an  interesting  and  hopeful  field  of 
labor.  There  are  several  other  places 
now  ready  for  an  organization  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  it  can  be  taken.  ^  (/ 

Organized. — A  Presbyterian  Church 
of  eight  members  was  organized  by  Rev. 

J.  P.  Harsen  and  Elder  H.  W.  Lawrence 
at  Clear  Water,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  third  day  of  February.  John  Q.  Wil¬ 
son  and  Zarah  McClung  were  elected  and 
duly  installed  elders.  This  little  town  is 
on  the  Texas  Cattle  Trail  as  it  crosses  the 
Ninescah  River. 

HOME  MISSIOirS  IN  KANSAS. 

EEV.  TIMOTHY  HILL,  StJPT. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  began  its 
work  in  the  present  limits  of  Kansas 
in  a  mission  to  the  Indians  commenced 
in  1837.  ThQ  region  was  then  the  un¬ 
known  Far  West,  dedicated  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  in  perpetuity,  by  the  strongest 
guarantees  the  U.  S.  Government  could 
make.  These  missions  were  of  slow 
growth,  but  a  church  was  formed 
among  the  Indians  about  1840,  near 
the  present  city  of  Ottawa,  about  1840. 
That  church  disappeared,  but  another 
mission  church  had  a  deeper  root  and  i 
is  now  the  senior  church  of  all  the  i 
Synod.  It  was  organized  Oct.  21,  1843,  | 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton,  was  called  the 
Iowa  Church,  and  consisted  of  five  mem¬ 
bers — two  males  and  three  females. 

This  church  by  change  of  population 
from  Indian  to  white  men  became  the 
present  church  of  ;..Highlaud  and  the 
mission  begun,  for'^the  Indians  led  to 
the  formation^  of  the  Highland  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  promises  to  be  the  source 


of  the  greatest  good  to  all  the  Missouri 
Valley^ 

No  notice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
appears  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  until  1857,  when  the  Presbytery  of 
Highland  was  formed  by  the  General 
Assembly  itself  (O.  S  )  and  attached  to 
the  Synod  of  Upper  Missouri. 

From  that  time  onward  until  the 
close  of  the  war  the  progress  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  very  slow,  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country  pre¬ 
venting  any  efficient  effort  for  progress. 
Still  it  lived  and  took  root  amid  the 
extremest  difficulties,  and  in  1864  the 
Synod  of  Kansas  (0.  S.)  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  Presbyteries  of  High¬ 
land,  Leavenworth  and  Topeka.  There 
were  in  it  eighteen  ministers  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  churches. 

The  N.  S.  branch  began  in  1859, 
hut  made  very  little  progress  until 
^  1867,  when  it  showed  evident  signs  of 
life.  But  the  real  start  of  this  branch 
of  the  church  was  immediately  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  coming  of  a  band  of  class¬ 
mates  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  the  summer 
of  1868.  In  connection  with  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1868,  ten  young  men  were  ordained 
'  together,  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  Kansas  and  Loxiogton 
with  the  Synod,  seven  of  them  being  in 
the  Kansas  Presbytery.  This  event 
was  one  of  great  importance.  It  was  a 
band  of  noble  men,  animated  by  a  high 
purpose,  and  their  acquaintance  and 
influence  soon  brought  a  large  number 
of  others  to  labor  in  the  State.  No  sin¬ 
gle  event  of  equal  importance  has  ever 
occurred  to  the  Presbycerian  Church  in 
Kansas.  In  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
creased  number  in  interest  in  the  home 
mssion  work  largely  growing  out  of 
this  accession, arraugemeuts  were  made) 
at  that  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Mis¬ 
souri  for  the  foundation  of  a  Synod  of 
Kansas,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
Assembly ^in  1859.  It  consisted  of 

the  Presbyteries  of  Kansas,  Humboldt 
and  Smoky  Hill.  There  were  in  it 
twenty-four  ministers  and  twenty-one 
churches. 

The  present  Synod  of  Kansas  formed 
by  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  two 
Synods  holds  its  two  sessions  in  Topeka 
on  July  12,  1870,  and  consisted  of 


\ 


seventy -live  ministers  and  ninety- one 
churches,  exclusive  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe,  which  were 
then  a  part  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas. 

The  growth  of  the  church  since  1865 
has  been  steady  and  rapid.  There  were 
in  1865,  24  ministers  and  37  church¬ 
es;  1868  there  were  31  ministers  and 
45  churches;  in  1870,  75  ministers j 
and  91  churches;  1871,  86  minis-' 
ters  and  100  churches ;  1872,  98  min- 
isters  and  124 churches  ;  1873, 94  minis-  j 
ters  and  138  churches ;  January,  1874,  j 
101  ministers  and  152  churches.  The 
Synod  now  extends  from  Nebraska  on 
the  north  to  Mexico  on  the  south,  as 
the  Presbytery  of  Austin  was  attached 
to  it  by  the  last  Assembly.  Adding 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  Austin 
Presbytery,  together  with  the'  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  churches  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Neosho,  there  are  now  (Jan¬ 
uary  8)  110  ministers  and  163  church¬ 
es.  From  1868  to  January,  1874,  the 
progress  has  been  rapid.  There  are 
but  eleven  churches  in  Kansas  able  to 
get  along  without  home  missionary 
aid,  and  every  one  of  these  has  at  some 
time  been  dependent  on  the  same  source 
for  strength  and  support.  The  cost  of 
the  present  home  missionary  support 
is  large,  but  it  is  like  seed  sown  in 
a  fruitful  soil— the  harves!:  will  be 
abundant  and  to  the  joy  of  all  who 
love  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  Kansas 
is  a  beautiful  land  in  its  appearance 
and  possessed  of  immense  resources 
which  will  soon  give  it  a  prominent 
place  among  the  States  of  the  nation 
How  blessed  is  the  work  of  laying! 
foundations  that  shall  aVjide  through  | 
time,  on  which  the  Church  of  God  shall 

he  built  up.  , 

The  present  plan  of  missionary  labor 

must  soon  change  by  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  Kansas  must  rise  to  inde¬ 
pendent  life,  raise  and  educate  her  own 
ministers  and  be  ready  to  hear  her  part 
in  extending  the  church  into  the  ever- 
widening  settlements  beyond  her*  From 

Nebraska  to  the  Bio  Grande,  from  the 
Missouri  Biver  and  the  borders  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  on  the 
East,  to  the  center  of  the  plains  looking 
toward  the  glorious  mountains  of  the 
West,  is  her  present  field.  How  vast 
the  extent ;  how  limitless  the  oppor¬ 


tunities  for  good  that  steadily  open  to 
her.  May  we  all  who  love  the  Lord  | 
Jesus  and  the  Church  be  ransomed  with  ; 
his  own  blood  labor  for  the  coming  in  ! 
of  his  kingdom  through  its  whole 
bounds. 


fllQHLAND  UNIVSaSirT. 


“Hufford  Home”  is  the  name  given  to 
the  private  residence  ot  Prof.  John  A. 
McAfee,  of  Highland  University,  High¬ 
land,  Kaninas.  Now,  by  his  donation, 
this  home  is  the  property  of  the  universi¬ 
ty  for  the  furthering  and  carrying  on  this 
special  work  during  his  natural  life. 
Into  this  home  he  gathers  promising 
young  men  who  are  desirous  of  helping 
themselves  while  preparing  for  active 
duties  in  life,  and  furnishes  them  work 
to  do,  and  provides  every  thing  necessary 
for  their  sustenance  together,  with  all  the 
privileges  of  the  university. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Highland  University  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  was  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
^'Huffbrd  Home.”  This  committee  unan¬ 
imously  recommended  that  the  Board 
proceed  to  build  two  small  dormitories 
for  the  use  of  the  young  men  in  '*Hufibrd 
Home.”  The  Board  are  finanoially  un 
able  to  do  this.  The  young  men  are  with 
out  rooms.  This  has  been  continually  a 
great  cross  to  us,  and  now  the  young  men, 
trusting  in  God  for  strength  and  help, 
have  resolved  to  build  themselves.  They 
are  proceeding  to  make  brick.  With 
one  foreman  in  the  brick  work  and  plas¬ 
tering  they  can  build  and  finish  a  good 
bouse.  The  expense  of  the  foreman, 
wood,  lumber,  etc.,  must  be  met,  and  we, 
trusting  in  God  who  doeth  all  things  for 
us,  do  earnestly  and  confidently  appeal 
to  a  generous  Christian  public  for  this 
assistance.  The  building  will  be  the 
property  of  the  university  for  the  use  of 
students  of  Hufford  Home  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  management,  then  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Board  for  the  assistance  of  young  men 
studying  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Help 
an  earnest  band  of  young  men,  all  who 
can  and  will. 

In  gospel  bonds, 

Jno.  A.  MoApkr, 

Prof,  of  Greek  and  Mathematic*  in  Highland 
Universi.y. 

Highland,  Kan  ,  July  24,  1874, 


A  MISSIONARY  EXPERIENCE  IN 
KANSA.S. 

KEV.  NEWTON  BRACKEN. 

The  valley  of  the  Solomon  is  new, 
and  hence  its  resources  are  not  develop¬ 
ed  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
The  people,  in  general,  are  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances,  and  so  they  can  do 
but  little  toward  the  support  of  the 
gospel.  They  have  come  here  with, 
small  means  in  search  of  homes,  and 
the  struggle  they  find  to  be  a  hard  one. 
Many  absent  themselves  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  ordinances  because,  clad  as  they  are 
in  tattered  garments,  they  are  asham¬ 
ed  to  appear  in  the  house  of  Grod. 

In  various  ways  the  people  whose 
lot  was  cast  on  this  frontier  have  met 
with  sad  reverses.  Some  were  killed 
by  the  Indians,  while  others  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  their  claims  and  fly 
for  their  lives.  Let  me  relate,  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can,  a  case  which  occur  | 
red  here  four  years  ago.  A  young 
couple,  whose  happy  marriage  dated 
only  about  two  months  back,  were 
quietly  occupying  their  homestead. 
One  day  while  the  husband  was  out  at 
work  on  his  claim,  not  apprehending 
any  danger,  to  his  great  surprise  he 
discovered  an  armed  Indian  steadily 
approaching.  He  immediately  started 
^or  the  house  and  thus  made  good  his 
sscape,  though  not  without  receiving  a 
)ullet-wound,  which,  however,  did  not 
0  far  disable  him  as  to  seriously  arrest 
lim  in  his  flight.  The  wife,  in  the 
nean  time,  supposing  that  something  ‘ 
vas  wrong,  but  not  thinking  of  a  raid,  ' 
(uickly  mounted  a  horse  and  went  in 
learch  of  her  husband,  when  she  soon  ' 
xbund  herself  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  ' 
savages  by  whom  she  was  at  once  se-  ' 
cured  to  her  horse  and  then  hurried 
away.  The  distressed  husband,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  of  his  good  neighbors, 
traveled  up  and  down  the  valley  for 
days  together,  in  search  of  the  remains 


of  his  wife,  supposing  that  she  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians.  But  af¬ 
ter  the  lapse  of  some  nine  months,  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  she  was 
set  at  liberty  through  the  wisely  di¬ 
rected  efforts  of  one  of  our  military 
commanders.  The  poor  woman  when 
emancipated  from  a  bondage  far  worse 
I  than  that  of  Egypt  found  herself  al¬ 
most  entirely  destitute  of  clothing. 

Thirty  years  ago  as  I  was  exploring 
a  destitute  region  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary,  I  met  a  man  who  said  there 
had  been  but  one  sermon  preached  in 
the  section  where  he  lived  since  the 
flood.  But  up  to  the  time  when  I  en¬ 
tered  this  new  field  only  three  sermons 
,  had  been  preached  here  by  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ministers  since  the  world  began ; 
and  so  I  think  it  can  not  be  said  that 
I  am  building  upon  another  man’s 
foundation. 

I  serve  two  churches,  Glasco  and 
Delphos,  which  are  yet  in  the  first 
year  of  their  existence.  We  are  a 
i  mixed  people.  Just  here  in  the  field 
which  I  occupy  there  are  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  Germans,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Canadians  and  Nova  Scotians, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  represent 
more  than  one-third  of  the  States  of 
this  Union.  Then  as  to  religious  de¬ 
nominations  the  variety  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  practical  purposes.  We 
have  Methodists,  Regular  Baptists, 
Free  Will  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
United  Brethren,  Roman  Catholics, 
Christians  or  Campbellites  and  Univer- 
salists.  About  half  of  these  are  with¬ 
out  organizations.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  an  important  work  has  been 
commenced,  and  I  trust  that  even  now 
there  are  but  few  here  who  can  say, 
“No  man  hath  cared  for  my  soul.” 


EEPOET  OF  THE  SYNODICAL  MIS- 
SIONAET  OF  KANSAS,  OOTO-  I 

BEE  7,  1880.  I 


Moderator  and  Brethren: — The  an¬ 
nual  gatherings  of  the  Synod  are  like  mile 
posts  aloDg  the  course  of  time,  marking 
the  distances  as  we  pass,  but  as  we  go  on 
the  distance  between  each  receding  post 
seems  to  lessen  each  year.  Thus  we 
gather  now  that  we  may  have  a  hasty  re¬ 
view  of  the  twelve  months  past,  and  make 
the  needed  plans  for  the  year  to  come. 

We  gather  as  before,  but  we  are  not  all 
here,  the  home  mission  band  is  broken ; 
two  who  Were  with  us  when  we  last  met 
'  no  longer  walk  with  us  on  the  earth ;  we 
confidently  trust  they  walk  the  golden 
streets  of  the  city  of  God  and  behold  the 
face  of  the  King  in  his  glory.  They  were 
the  Rev.  James  K.  Wilson,  of  Wa-Keeny, 
Trego  county,  and  Rev.  James  Donaldson, 
of  White  Rock,  Republic  county.  They 
were  boi  h  young  men  in  their  prime,  less 
than  forty  years  oi  age,  and  one  year  ago 
■  none  had  lairer  prospects  of  long  liie. 

The  Home  Mission  work  has  gone  on 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  although  in 
the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  ^tate 
tile  drou.  h  has  caused  great  hardship.  A 
large  portion  of  tne  people  have  left  some 
regains,  at  least  for  a  time,  thus  taking 
a  A  ay  tne  means  of  sustaining  the  gospel 
and  cau.'ing  great  difficulty  to  ail  our 
ciiurcht  8.  The  missionaries  themselves 
have  nearly  all  remained  and  seem  hope¬ 
ful  that  success  will  attend  them  at  the 
end. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  shows  a  roll  of  126  missionaries 
in  KaU'ias  and  3  in  the  Indian  Territory,  a 
larger  number  than  in  any  other  Synod  or 
State.  To  these  129  Home  Missionaries 
should  be  added  2  who  are  under  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  making  a  mis¬ 
sion  roll  of  131  men.  The  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelve  months  has  been  fair.  The 
minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  show  a 
gyin  of  19  ministers,  25  churches,  and 
1,215  members,  making  a  ro  1  of  181  min- 
ifett  rs,  281  churches,  with  11,532  members. 

Since  the  last  meeting  25  new  churches 
have  been  organized,  an  addition  of  9  to 
the  roll  reported  to  the  Assembly,  so  that 
the  present  roll  is  now  290. 

Tne  list  of  new  churches  is  the  follow- 


ing 


Dexter,  Cowley  county,  Nov.  2, 

Mound  Valley,  Labette  counts,  Dec.  7. 
Zion,  Phillips  county,  Dec.  13. 

Buffalo  Paik,  Gove  county,  Dec.  14. 
Bethel  German,  Barton  county,  Dec  25. 
Roberts’  Creek,  Wabaunsee  county, 
Dec.  28. 

Cherryvale,  Labette  county,  Dec.  — 
Davis,  Davis  county,  Dec.  — 

Medicine  Lodge,  Barbour  county,  Jan.  4. 
Ober.in,  Decatur  county,  Jan.  11. 
Bethel,  Smith  county,  Jan.  — 


Waverly,  Butler  county,  Feb.  8. 
Enterprise,  Reno  county,  Feb.  15. 
Salem,  Osborne  county. 

Blue  Mound,  Douglas  county,  April  20. 
Fish  Creek  and  Fulton,  Bourbon  Co. 
Laclede,  Pottawatomie  county,  April  19. 
Yates  Center,  Woodson  county,  May  3. 
Seapo,  Republic  county.  May  12. 
Greenleaf,  Washington  county,  May  16. 
Waverly,  Cofiey  county.  May  — 

Star,  Sumner  county,  July  9. 

Calvary,  Sumner  county,  Aug.  1. 

Sedan,  Chautauqua  county,  Sept.  26. 

I  Fredonia,  Wilson  county,  Oct,  3. 

;  Here  are  25  new  churches  with  an  av- 
jerage  of  a  little  over  13  members  each. 
'Some  of  them  are  far  out  on  the  frontmr. 

I  The  work  of  church  building  has  gone 
'on  wi  h  unusual  vigor  during  this  year. 
Twenty  new  churches  have  been  dedicated 
|or  occupied  for  the  first  time  during  the 
iyear  in  Kansas,  and  one  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  I  have  myself  been  present 
and  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  ten  new 
churches.  The  roll  is  as  follows: 

Clyde,  Cloud  county;  North  Topeka, 
Shawnee;  Peotone,  Sedgwick;  Vinland, 
Douglas;  Hays  City,  Ellis;  Scandia,  Re¬ 
public;  Galena,  Cherokee;  Mulberry 
Creek,  Cloud;  Vermillion,  Marshall; 
Wellington,  Sumner;  Walnut  Valley, 
Cowley;  Wa-Keeny,  Trego;  Wilson,  Ells¬ 
worth;  Irving,  Marshall;  McCune,  Craw¬ 
ford;  Dodge  City,  Ford;  Richmond, 
Franklin ;  Weir  City,  Cherokee ;  Fairview, 
Allen ;  Princeton,  Franklin.  To  this  list 
should  be  added  North  Fork,  Creek  Na¬ 
tion,  Indian  Territory. 

The  whole  number  of  church  buildings 
now  in  this  Synod  is  132.  There  are  at 
least  four  more  which  are  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  be  occupied  during  the 
winter. 

There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  churches  which  have  contrib 
uted  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  sum  is  $3  less  than  the 
amount  reported  one  year  ago.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  contributions  to  the  sustentation  de 
partment,  ^89,  making  the  aggregate  of 
contributions  $1,992.  It  may  be  well  to 
go  over  the  list  of  churches  and  notice  a 
tew  particulars.  In  the  Presbytery  of 
Emporia  are  55  churches.  Twenty  of  these 
gave  nothing.  The  church  at  Newton  gave 
the  largest  sum,  $46,  as  average  of  44 
cents  a  member.  Highland  Presbytery 
has  30  churches;  all  but  four  contributed. 
The  largest  sum  was  Atchison,  $33,  an 
average  of  18  cents.  Lamed  Presbytery 
has  27  churches;  ten  did  not  contribute. 
The  largest  sum  was  Hutchinson,  $20,  an 
average  of  19  cents.  Neosho  Presbytery 
has  74  churches;  25  did  not  contribute. 
The  largest  sum  was  from  ■  Fort  Gibson, 
$32,  an  average  of  86  cents  a  member. 
Solomon  Presbytery  has  56  churches;  16 
did  not  contribute.  Largest  sum  was 
from  Beloit,  $45,  an  average  of  53  cents. 
Topeka  Presbytery  has  39  churches;  12 
gave  nothing.  Largest  sum  from  Leaven- 


Wtjrlh  First,  $250,  aa  average  of  77  cents 
a  member. 

No  one  can  study  these  brief  statistics 
afid  not  see  that  much  more  can  be  done 
for  the  cause  than  has  been.  Why  this 
long  roll  of  87  churches  that  gave  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing?  Some  of  them  are  in¬ 
deed  small,  but  it  is  hardly  a  supposable 
case  that  there  is  any  church  in  the  whole 
Synod  that  could  not  give  at  least  $1.00. 
And  can  any  one  tell  why  so  wide  a  range 
is  seen  in  the  average  of  those  churches 
which  have  given  the  most — an  average 
ranging  from  19  cents  per  member  up  to 
86  cents?  When  we  remember  that  there 
is  not  a  single  church  in  the  whole  Synod, 
save  one  Indian  church,  that  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  for  either  its  life  or  its  suste¬ 
nance,  it  is  hard,  indeed,  to  understand 
the  indifference  manifested  by  so  small  a 
sum. 

After  looking  at  the  work  of  a  year  it  is 
well  to  look  forward  to  survey  the  work 
that  lies  b<  fure  us  to  be  done. 

An  examination  of  the  minutes  shows 
43  churclies  marked  as  vacant,  15  of  those 
churches  so  designated  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  since  the  Minutes  were  made  up, 
but  some  new  vacancies  have  occurred, 
new  churches  have  been  formed  that  are 
not  yet  supplied.  All  these  vacancies 
should  be  cared  for,  or  as  far  as  possible 
supplied  *,  no  church  should  be  left  to  lin¬ 
ger  on  and  straggle  for  a  while,  finally  to  \ 
die.  Besides  the  vacant  churches  there  is  ‘ 
a  class  marked  with  a  .star,  (*)  showing 
that  they  have  failed  to  report  their  con- 
pition.  There  are  thirty-four  such  star- 
I  marked  churches,  and  two  of  them  have 
been  thus  marked  for  four  successive 
years,  and  three  others  for  three  years. 
All  such  churches  should  be  cared  for.  If 
they  are  alive  let  them  be  nursed  until 
I  they  shall  amount  to  something,  if  they 
j  are  dead  let  their  names  be  removed  from 
I  the  roll  of  the  living.  ♦ 

For  the  proper  care  of  small  churches  a 
'  system  of  grouping  two  or  more  church- 
'  es  into  a  circuit  for  one  pastor  is  necessa¬ 
ry,  but  nothing  in  all  the  line  of  home 
mission  work  is  so  difficult  as  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  grouping.  It  is  sorneiimes  the 
case  that  a  grouping  is  so  made  as  to  in¬ 
vite  division;  places  where  we  have  law¬ 
fully  the  ground,  and  could  hoM  it  by  be¬ 
ing  left  vacant  ha^f  the  time,  invite  oth¬ 
ers  to  come  and  occupy  the  vacant  time;  ' 
our  church  buildings  are  occupied,  our  1 
members  and  their  tainiltes  listen  to  oth¬ 
er  doctrines,  and  in  the  end  two  or  mure 
struggling  congregations  are  seen  when  a 
more  carelul  supply  would  have  retained 
them  lor  ourselves.  It  is  a  sa<l  matter  to  ' 
see  a  pastor  travelling  20  or  30  mdes  on  a 
Sabbath,  or  preach  tlnee  or  four  limes, 
hoping  to  hold  his  scattered  flocks  from 
straying,  wearing  himself  out  iu  poorly 
feeding  four  scattered  flocks  where  he 
could  care  Jor  two  of  them  to  a  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Auotlier  difficulty  is  sotnetimes 


seen,  A  gioopiug  is  made  which  re¬ 
quires  one  man  to  travel  across  the  Add 
of  another  man  iu  order  to  reach  the 
church  iu  which  ne  is  to  preach.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  grouping  would  save  the  mileage 
of  both  men  and  ado  to  ttie  t  ffi<-iency  of 
all  parties.  These  things  need  carelul 
attention,  for  it  is  iu  tins  line  that  much 
of  the  hardship  and  toil  ot  missionary 
life  are  seen,  and  much  fault-fluding  and 
difficulty  arises. 

In  addition  to  caring  for  exi-ting  church¬ 
es  that  now  fail  or  perish  from  neglect, 
there  is  a  great  work  to  extend  the  church 
into  the  country  away  from  t  he  lines  of  the 
railroads.  A  slight  exami  nation  ( >f  the  map 
j  will  show  that  most  of  the  towns  along  i 
the  lines  of  railroad  are  occupied,  while 
large  regions  of  well  settled  country  are 
left  bare,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
This  destitution  does  not  rise  fiom  the 
nature  of  the  population,  nor  fiom  the 
fact  that  those  regions  are  so  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by 
other  denominations  as  to  net^d  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  us.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  often 
occurs  that  farming  communities  away 
from  towns  and  villages  furnish  most 
inviting  fields  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  As  a  Synod,  we  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  strong,  and  the  strength  should  be 
used  to  sustain  and  exumd  the  gospel 
into  regions  where  a  smaller  and  weaker  : 
Synod  might  not  be  able  to  do  anything. 

The  occupying  of  outlying  regions  is 
often  within  the  reach  of  these  settled 
pastors  in  town.  He  can  gather  up 
iuto  school-houses  aud  neighborhoods 
that  are  neglected,  aud  often  so  care  for  ; 
them  than  an  organized  church  should 
grow  out  of  his  efi*v)ris.  This  work,  if 
pursued  by  all,  would  eventually  reach 
out  until  the  influence  of  one  church  and  ■ 
minister  extends  to  meet  the  influence  of 
!  another,  and  ihils  the  influence  ot  the 
Church  we  love  shall  pervade  the  whole 
State.  ' 

There  is  one'  department  of  work 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  Synod  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can 
command.  I  refer  to  the  Indian  work. 
In  this  Synod  is  the  largest  t)ody  of  civi¬ 
lized  or  semi-civilized  Indians  on  this 
continent,  numbering  over  60,000. 
Among  them  we  have  now  ^even 
churches  and  five  missionaries,  but  we 
have  not  only  made  no  advance  during  i 
the  year,  but  we  have  one  man  less  tuan 
one  year  ago.  The  Preftbyterian  Church 
had  missionaries  among  tiie  Cherokees 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  but  we  have 
not  one  there  now.  There  are  now 
among  the  Nez  Perces  in  the  territory 
more  than  one  hundred  professed  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  are  Presbyteiiau*-,  but  no  one 
there  to  care  for  them.  We  have  three 
men  in  the  Creek  Territory,  but  only  one 
preaching  to  the  Creeks,  as  one  of  the 
three  is  employed  in  teaching,  and  an¬ 
other  devotes  his  time  to  tlie  whites. 

There  is  an  urgency  about  this  Indian 


I  businesb  that  needs  the  attention  of  this 
Sjnod. 

In  the  providence  of  God  the  care  of 
these  people  is  thrown  upon  you  in  a 
special  manner,  and  I  would  use  ail  the 
entreaty  I  can  command  that  you,  at  this 
very  session,  take  hold  of  the  work  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  lead  to  practical 
'  results. 

'  Men  are  needed  for  the  work,  and  they 
need  to  be  most  wise  and  devoted  men, 
and,  if  possible,  tried  men,  who  may 
'  move  on  with  force  and  master  the  great 
difficulties  that  are  in  the  way.  I  have 
>  written  much  to  both  Home  and  Foreign 
Boards,  but  still  the  call  is  for  men  who 
)  have  a  love  for  the  souls  of  their  fellow- 
men  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  work  in 
some  other  place  than  a  growit  g  town  on  j 
a  railroad.  If  a  suitable  committee  of  ! 
this  Synod  could  visit  the  Indian  Territo-  I 
ry  and  examine  the  condition  of  the 
churches  and  schools  ther^^  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  gain,  and  much  might 
be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  such  a  visit. 

I  have  in  my  possession  now  quite  a 
number  of  letters  and  other  documents 
which  I  should  like  to  put  int?)  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  and  I  now  request  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
whole  Indian  question,  so  far  as  it  stands 
related  to  this  Synod,  and  report  at  as 
early  a  time  as  may  be  during  the  pres- 
I  ent  session. 

j  The  work  of  missions  has  awakened 
new  interest  among  the  Chrisuan  women' 
of  our  laud,  and  marks  a  i  era  of  progress 
never  seen  before.  Much  of  this  zeal 
has  been  shown  in  the  foreign  work,  aod 
it  is  well,  but  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention  of  Kansas  women  especially  to 
;  Home  Missions,  and  especially  to  Home 
Missions  among  the  Indians,  and  1 
W'ould  suggest  that  the  different  societies 
of  Kansas  women  support  one  or  more 
teachers  or  missionaiies  among  the  In¬ 
dians  under  the  care  of  their  own  Synod. 
Sure  I  am  that  they  cannot  find  a  nobler 
w'ork,  nor  one  that  bids  fair  to  yield 
richer  results  for  good. 

That  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  may  rest  on  all  the  members 
of  this  Synod,  and  the  churches  with 
which  they  are  connected,  is  my  prayer 
and  hope. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

1  T.  Hill. 


1  HIGHLAND  UNIVERSITY,  KANSAS. 

!  As  a  cheering  evidence  of  what  may  be 
i  accomplished  wdth  proper  exertion,  the 
)  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  im¬ 
portant  University,  prepared  by  its  Secre¬ 
tary,  will  be  read  by  many  with  great 
interest,  and  we  trust  by  some  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
writer.  There  is  at  present  no  more  im¬ 
portant  position  for  the  Church  to  occupy 


.  and  hold  than  this  State  of  Kansas.  It  is 
destined  to  be  a  great  power  among  the 
sisterhood  of  States  in  the  West,  and 
wield  an  influence  commensurate  with  its 
greatness.  Highland  University  is  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Church  on  the  ■ 
Frontier  and  should  be  zealously  guarded. 
Writing  to  us,  the  Secretary  says  : 

I  yield  to  repeated  requests  from  the 
East  and  West,  and  present  a  brief  account 
of  Highland  University.  The  united 
Church  asks  for  information,  as  she  de¬ 
sires  to  make  a  wise  application  of  her 
free  w  ill  offerings. 

The  name  need  not  awaken  prejudice. 
It  was  not  given  in  vain  ambition,  but 
from  necessity.  Some  thirteen  years  ago, 
the  Presbyterians  of  Highland  made  an 
effort  to  establish  a  school  at  that  point,  i 
Another  denomination  stepped  in,  and 
resolved  to  found  a  College.  A  good  bro¬ 
ther  hit  upon  an  expedient  and  defeated 
this  obtrusive  movement.  “  Let  us  go  on,” 
he  said,  “  and  call  our  school  the  Highland 
University.”  Tlie  other  denomination  be- 
i  came  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
name,  supposing  it  to  be  significant  of  the 
j  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  de- 
j  sisted  from  their  work.  Thus  the  name 
preserved  for  us  an  educational  centre  of 
great  interest. 

Highland,  the  seat  of  the  University,  is 
a  neat  town,  noted  for  the  prosperity,  intel¬ 
ligence,  sobriety  and  morality  of  its  citi- 
t  zens.  There  is  not  a  dram  shop  in  the 
i  place.  The  location  is  a  pleasant  and 
I  healthy  one.  Highland  is  on  the  high 
I  prairies  of  Doniphan  county,  the  northeast 
i  county  of  Kansas,  a  county  unsurpassed 
for  richness  of  soil  and  great  productive¬ 
ness.  The  population  is  13,000.  The 
location  is  a  central  one  in  the  great  Mis- 
j  souri  Valley,  now  the  home  of  more  than 
,  200,000  people,  and  destined  to  become  the 
i  seat  of  political  and  commercial  power 
I  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  nearly  cen- 
j  tral  to  the  four  States  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 

!  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  having  an  area  of 
I  277,708  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
I  4,000,000,  nearly  central  to  the  vast  region 
I  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  extending  over  1,146,618  square 
miles,  nearly  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  accessible  on  all 
sides.  Thus  located.  Highland  is  a  desira¬ 
ble  place  for  a  central  institution  for  “  the 
Far  West.” 

The  town  of  Highland  was  laid  out  in 
1855,  eighteen  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  mission  to  the  lowas  and  Sacs,  and 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  mission.  Kan¬ 
sas  was  then  Indian  Territory.  St.  Joseph 
was  a  trading  post.  Immigration,  in  the 
course  of  lime,  rolled  westward.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  forced  to  retire,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
press  contract.  The  mission  and  school 
were  broken  up,  but  not  until  they  had 
created  a  wide-spread  educational  interest 
in  that  neighborhood.  On  the  lithograph 
map  of  the  town,  we  find,  printed  on  a  re- 


versed  pl^t,  these  words,  “  lotended  as  a 
seat  of  learning.”  Schools  were  not  then 
matters  of  local  speculation.  The  next 
year,  1856,  a  school  was  commenced  in  a 
log  cabin,  which  had  been  used  for  a  pre¬ 
emption  house.  In  1857,  a  neat  frame 
building  was  erected,  and  the  school  placed 
under  the  Highland  Presbytery.  In 

1858,  a  liberal  charter  was  procured,  which 
secures  the  University  forever  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  The  next  year  was  a 
noted  one.  In  1859  the  present  brick 
I  building  was  put  up  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 

1  the  charter  changed,  the  University  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas, 
and  a  board  of  nine  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Synod.  Since  then  the  school  has 
been  in  successful  operation ;  and  this  year 
enters  upon  its  collegiate  course.  Some 
ten  young  men  have  the  ministry  in  view. 
Here  is  hope  for  the  far  W est. 

Highland  University  represents  property 
and  secured  pledges  to  the  amount  of  $50,- 
000.  The  people  are  intent  on  its  enlarge¬ 
ment.  The  endowment  was  commenced 
I  by  an  Indian  convert,  Kir  win  Murray, 
1  named  after  the  noted  Kir  win  of  the  Ne\v 

York  Observer,  and  the  able  theologian  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  who  gave  $100  in  gold. 
This  was  followed  by  a  similar  gift,  the 
legacy  of  Sophie  Rubetti,  an  Indian  girl 
who  died  at  the  mission  in  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  this 
movement  and  create  an  Indian  depart¬ 
ment,  to  prepare  Indians  as  teachers  and 
missionaries  to  the  various  tribes.  The 
i  idea  was  approved  by  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  finds  favor  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Several  Indian  youths  are  now 
waiting  to  enter  the  University. 

Honorable  associations  gather  about  this 
youthful  institution.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Indian  mission  and  school.  The 
noble  Van  Rensellaer  regarded  it  with  fa¬ 
vor.  It  was  cherished  by  the  Hon.  Walter 
Lowrie,  and  to  it  he  looked  in  hope  as  the 
great  institution  of  “the  Far  West.”  Among 
its  valued  relics  is  the  printing  press  which 
he  purchased  when  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  to  furnish  employment  for  his  sons 
and  keep  them  out  of  the  streets  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Upon  that  press,  were  employed 
the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Walter  Low¬ 
rie,  the  martyr  missionary  of  China.  The 
names  of  such  men  should  be  associated 
enduringly  with  the  University,  by  profes¬ 
sorships  bearing  their  honored  names. 

The  endorsements  of  Highland  Uni- 
veisity  are  all  that  could  be  desired  to 
give  it  an  unquestionable  place  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Church.  It  is  endorsed  by 
the  Presbyteries  of  Highland,  Kansas,  and 
Saltsburg,  Pa.,  by  the  Synods  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  by  the  Board  of  Education 
j  and  Pastoral  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1870 ;  by  the 
Kansas  Synodical  Committees  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Memorial  Fund,  and  by  the 
the  General  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
that  Fund. 

“  The  necessity  of  such  a  school  in  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Missouri,”  says  the 


'Saltsburg  Presbytery,  “  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed.”  That  valley  is  nearly  central  in  the 
“Far  West,”  and  is  soon  to  become  the 
centre  of  population,  wealth  and  power  in 
that  vast  region.  There  Romanism  is 
massing  her  forces,  and  moving  boldly  in 
the  direction  of  Education.  She  controls 
St.  Joseph.  She  has  expended  $800,000  in 
schools  in  Atchison ;  1,000,000  in  schools 
and  churches  from  Council  Bluflfs  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Her  array  is  imposing.  Our 
youth  are  seeking  her  training.  Presby¬ 
terianism  must  make  a  counter-movement 
in  the  same  valley.  Highland  University 
is  needed  for  this — needed  too,  if  we  would 
educate  the  immigrant  masses,  train  our 
own  youth  in  our  own  communion  -and 
keep  abreast  pf  other  denominations. 

The  enlargement  and  endowment  of 
Highland  University  are,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  at  this  opportune  time,  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  United  Church. 
Will  they  be  seriously  attempted?  We  are 
behind  other  denominations  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  We  have  not  one  first-class 
college  in  the  Far  West.  Our  Church 
needs  one,  and  unless  it  is  furnished,  the 
energies  of  our  Church  in  that  region  will 
not  be  developed,  and  a  ministry  raised  up 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 

I  conclude  this  article  in  the  words  of 
the  noble  Lowrie,  the  warm  friend  of 
Highland  University.  “  If  we  let  this  in¬ 
stitution  become  a  failure,  we  should  take 
the  name  of  Presbyterian  from  our 
Church.” 

Let  the  reader  reflect,  and  make  a  failure 
impossible. 


J 


The  following  letter  was  addn^serl  .  to  j 
S.  Longstreth,  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Indian  | 
Aid,  of  Philadelphia,  who  arc  deeply  interested  1 
in  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  schoi^I.  j 

Dahlington,  Ixn.  Ter.,  od  Mo.  2.)th  JSSi.  { 
Miss  Susan  Longstreth,  Hem  Friend; — lam  j 
going  to  send  a  reply  to  your  interesting  letter  | 
of  January  2d  now,  not  that  I  can  expect  an  an-  ^ 
swer  very  soon,  but  because  there  were  a  fev 
items  I  thought  you  would  enjoy  hearing.  Let 
me  here  reassure  you  that  all  the  effort  you  m«'y  | 
make  to  gel  up  the  Christmas  box  is  fully  ap-  ; 
preciated  by  both  parents  and  children!  Just  | 
one  little  peep  into  the  room  on  that  evening  ; 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  rejoice  the  hearts  j 
of  any  who  might  have  helped  in  the  labor  of  ; 
love.  ‘  fwerer  saw  children  happier,  and  it  lum 
been  my  privilege  to  assist  in_  these  festivities; 
for  ton  years — Giglit  in.  tlie  Iiidiairn  Stato  Oi  pliaui 
‘  House,  and  two  here.  I  have  become  exceeding-' 
ly  interested  in  this  field,  and  it  possesses 
^ind  of  fascination  I  can’t  describe,  'rherc;  is  so; 
nmch  to  learn  of  these  peculiar  people,  and  me 
more  you  are  with  them,  tne  more  theic  is 
uuderstand.  If  I  could  just  picture  to  you  thei^ 
hbmo  life  as  it  is,  you  would  I  think  foe. -a  re- 1 
pugnance  for  the  tribe,  yet  when  I  consider  their 
ignorance  I  am  moved  with  pity. 
forget  how  low  the  parents  of  these  .chilsreU 
are,  when  I  look  over  the  school-room. 
they  are  kept  clean,  and  now  have  a  pride 


appearing,  well,  and  as  3-on  aro  aware  them  are 
many  intelligent  looking  ones  among  them.  But 
wJien  I  visit  camp  and  i^ee  so  Uttle  that  is  civilized, 
iind  so  much  that  is  degrading.  I  am  led  to  C’z- 
,  claim  with  the  Psalmist  “Oh,  Lord  how  long?’* 
flow  long  must  wo  wait  until  we  see  thorn  walk- 
mg  in  the  “Bible  road”.  And  until  some  of  them 
are  enthused  with  the  influence  of  the  Spirit’s 
power,  there  wiUbeZi«/c  apny/ii;  tendency.  Their 
daughters  are  sold  to  the  one  -who  makes  tho 
est  offer,  their  women  are  slaves,  and  do  tho 
work,  the  old  women  carry  heavy  burdens  on 
their  backs  while  the  men  sit  and  smoke.  Tho 
old  women  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  abuse  from 
the  young  braves,  and  are  tlie  last  served  at  meal 
time  so  often  go  hungry.  How^  my  heart  aches 
j  or  them,  riiero  are  only  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
above  named  class  among  our  Cheyennes.  These 
arei  the  returned  prisoners  from  Florida,  Carhslo 
and  Hampton,  wdio  are  in  the  Agent’s  employ, 
ihey  seem  to  loathe  the  Whiteman’s  wa3^,and  d<i 
not  try  to  accept  them  as  a  tribe.  And  to  s^peak  our 
language  seems  foreign  to. their  intentions.  So 
you  may  have  some  dight  idea  how'  difficult  it  is 
to  have  the  school  children  talk.  On  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening  we  have  a  social  for  the  children 
coilecfively,  for  a  while  it  was  for  the  older  ones 
and  they  remained  without  asking.  Since  tho 
liolidays  there  has  been  a  new  nilc  established  i 
viz— (hat  all  who  said  to  the  Supt.  “Mr.  Hadley, 
can  I  stay  to-night?”  and  after  receiving  permis-  ; 
sion  said  “thank  you”  remained.  Last  Monday  aD  I 

;  except  about  15  had  the  caniage  to  use.  At  thes<3 
socials  we  introduce  games  look  at  pictures  Ac. 
Occasionally  a  camp  Indian  comes  in  to  enjoy  the 
scene.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  work,  among 
the  girls  especially  that  is  discoimaging,  as  soon 
^  as  they  are  any  size  they  are  sold,  and  must  go 
^o  be  the  wives  of  some  one  they  do  not  love, 
.who  it  may  be  has  three  or  four  other  wives, 
i  this.  Miss  Longstretli,  in  our  own  land, 

I, nn  the  midst  of  enlightened  America !  Just  now' 
one  of  their  annual  medicines  is  upon  us  and 
next  week  our  children  go  to  enjov  tho  season  of 
hilarity  and  I  tremble  for  our  girls ,  for  some  of 
them  will  bo  sold,  and  not  return.  Very  soon 
our  dear  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beard  will  bid  us 
good-by.  How  we  shall  miss  them.  They  have 
been  a  comfort  to  us  in  our  w'ork,  and  have  sown 
seed  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  and  old  people, 
that  must  bring  a  harvest  some  day.  Now  who  is 
coming  to  help  the  poor  souls.  It  needs  a  man 
and  his  wife  wffio  will  devote  their  life  w'ork 
here.  Study  the  language  and  study  the  needs 
of  the  people.  I  must  not  tax  you  further.  Re¬ 
member  the  Cheyennes  in  prayer.  Will  you  give 
me  the  name  of  the  lady  teacher  you  mentioned 
as  teaching  the  night  school  at  C.  I  am  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  those  boys  of  this  tribe  who  are 
under  her  instruction,  and  would  like  to  hoar  of 
them  through  her.  Sincerely. 

Anna  Hamii-ton. 


M/SS/OJ\rS  AMOJVG  THE 
INDIANS. 

i  The  January  number  for  1881  of  ^‘The 
Gospel  in  All  Lands,”  devotes  thirty  il¬ 
lustrated  pages  to  a  description  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  of  our  continent, 


and  to  the  history  of  Christian  missiong 
among  them.  Its  information  is  authen- 
i  tic  and  reliable  being  derived  from  pub¬ 
lic  documents  of  the  government,  and 
from  recent  reports  of  the  religious  bod- 
I  ies  engaged  in  this  missionary  work. 
The  part  relating  to  the  Indians  within 
the  United  States  is  of  much  interest 
just  at  this  time,  when  both  the  church 
and  the  congress  of  the  country  are  giv¬ 
ing  so  much  attention  to  the  subject. 
Besides  what  the  government  is  doing 
directly  for  the  civilization  and  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Indians,  by  means  of 
many  primary  schools  among  them,  and 
especially  through  its  higher  normal  and 
training  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
Hampton,  Va.,  there  are  not  less  than 
eight  distinct  organizations  in  our  own 
land,  that  have  entered  upon  this  work 
in  ’  earnest,  having  their  stations,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  school  s  among  the  tribes,  ^ 
some  of  them  for  many  years.  These 
are  the  American  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board,  North,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  South,  the  Methodist  Board, 
North,  and  the  Southern  Methodist,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Board,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association,  and  the  Friends. 

Of  all  these  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  is  much  the  longest  on 
the  field.  It  began  its  pioneer  work  as 
early  as  1816,  soon  after  its  own  organiz¬ 
ation  by  sending  its  missionary.  Rev. 
Cyrus  Kingsbury;,  to  the  Cherokees  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  who  after 
establishing  several  stations  and  schools 
there,  went  four  hundred  miles  further 
to  the  southwest,  and  in  1818  made  simi¬ 
lar  beginnings  among  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  of  Northern  Mississippi  and 
the  Yazoo  River.  Great  success  attend¬ 
ed  these  early  efforts  of  the  Board,  and 
I  the  labors  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  other 
j  faithful  missionaries  who  followed  him, 
both  at  Brainardor  Mission  Ridge  among 
the  Cherokees,  and  at  Eliot  among  the 
Choctaws.  So  willing  were  these  south¬ 
ern  tribes  to  receive  the  gospel,  and  so 
eager  for  education,  that  the  prospect 
;  seemed  bright  at  that  time,  of  their  be¬ 
ing  brought  completely  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christianity.  It  was  computed 

j  •  t  • 


that  the  li ve'“tlrlbes7  Cherotees,  Choc¬ 
taws, Chickasaws,  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  ' 
numbered  not  less  than  seventy  thousand 
souls.  This  good  work  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  went  on  hopefully  for  about  twenty 

years.  The  Cherokees  and  Choctaws 
were  already  as  good  as  civilized  and 
partially  educated,  when  the  sad  order 
of  the  government  came  in  1838,  under 
General  Jackson’s  last  administration 
for  the  expatriation  and  removal  of  four 
of  these  nations  to  a  territory  west  of 
Arkansas,  then  the  utmost  verge  of  civi¬ 
lization.  Everything  was  at  once 
broken  up,  much  that  had  been  gained  i 
was  lost,  the  Indians  were  discouraged^ 
and  heart-broken,  their  deepest  na-| 
tional  instinct  of  local  attachment  being 
forcibly  violated,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  their  number  perished  in  a  few  years 
under  the  sense  of  injustice,  and  the 
hardships  of  a  new  and  uncongenial 
home.  Their  old  missionary,  Mr.  Kings¬ 
bury,  with  sorrowing  heart,  removed 
with  them  to  the  new  territory,  where 
he  labored  on  until  his  death  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Still,  in  despite  of  this  disastrous 
check  to  progress  among  the  southern 
tribes,  and  of  many  similar  drawbacks  | 
caused  by  wars  and  removals  among 
other  tribes,  the  work  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  has  gone  steadily  forward  ;  and 
there  is  to-day  a  better  prospect  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  difficult  problem  of  Indian  civi- ; 
lization  than  there  has  ever  been  before  j 
in  all  the  history.  These  very  southern ' 
tribes,  now  settled  on  their  western  res- 
ervation,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
civilized,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ed¬ 
ucated.  They  have  their  houses,  their 
schools,  their  cultivated  fields,  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  their  churches.  And  they  are 
as  peaceable,  and  orderly  as  any  popu¬ 
lations  in  the  United  States.  The  whole 
number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 
besides  those  in  Alaska,  is  set  down  in 
round  numbers  at  255,000.  Of  these 
40,000  have  learned  to  read,  and  about 
70,000  wear  clothing  like  the  whites, 
and  may  be  set  down  as  civilized,  or  at 
least  half  civilized.  The  great  tribe  of 
Sioux  or  Dakotas,  may  be  instanced  as 
an  illustration  of  what  has  been  going 


on.  This  is  now  the  largest  body  of  In¬ 
dians,  speaking  the  same  language,with- 
in  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty  years  ago,  this  great  tribe  hav¬ 
ing  their  headquarters  on  the  western 
borders  of  Minnesota,  was  one  of  the 
fiercest,  most  savage,  most  warlike,  in 
all  the  country.  Their  whole  number 
is  now  about  40,000.  The  first  mission¬ 
ary  stations  were  planted  among  them 
in  1835-1843,  by  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board,  Williamson,  Riggs,  and  i 
the  brothers  PondJ  who  have  spent  their  I 
lives  with  them.  For  twenty  years  lit¬ 
tle  progress  was  made,  except  to  sow 
the  seed.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the 
advance  has  been  so  great  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  tribe  may  now  be  called 
Christians.  In  1870  a  part  of  their 
churches  and  missionaries  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  American  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board.  The  Episcopal  Board 
has  also  stations,  missionaries  and 
!  churches  on  the  same  field.  The  Amer-\ 
ican  and  Presbyterian  Boards  have  now 
eleven  native  churches,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  native  communicants  and  five 
hundred  children  in  Sabbath  schools. 
Adding  to  this  250  estimated  to  be  about 
the  number  of  members  under  the  Epis- 
:  copal  Board,  we  ha,ve  an  aggregate  of 
1 1,100  church  members,  converted  from 
I  this  most  warKke  of  Indian  tribes, 
the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  ! 
New  England,  in  1643  found  it  so.  Da¬ 
vid  Brainerd  found  it  so  among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  later  day. 
William  Penn  found  it  so  with  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Kingsbury 
found  it  so,  among  the  southern  tribes. 
Drs.  Williamson  and  Riggs  found  it  so 
among  the  Sioux.  Hundreds  of  faith¬ 
ful  missionaries  and  teachers,  both  male 
and  female,  are  still  finding  it  so 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
^  the  distant  realm  of  Alaska. 

The  first  Protest- 
?  ant  effort  that  was  ever  made  to  convert 
them,  that  of  John  Eliot,  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colony,  was  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  He  carried  the  gospel  to  them  in 
1643,  thirteen  years  after  the  first  land¬ 
ing  on  Plymouth  rock.  In  1674,  he 
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preached  on  a  circuit  of  fourteen  vil¬ 
lages  and  had  1,100  praying  Indians. 
The  next  year  witnessed  the  famous 
King  Philip’s  war,  which  brought  all 
further  missionary  effort  to  an  end. 

A  century  later,  when  David  Brainerd 
was  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  New 
Jersey  and  Jonathan  Edwards  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  the  church  renewed  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  convert  the  Indians,  at  first  with 
^  great  success.  But  these  efforts  were 
again  interrupted  and  brought  to 
naught  by  the  coming  of  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  War.  After  its  close  the  Mo- 
hegans  were  removed  from  Stockbridge , 
first  to  Central  New  York,  then  to  Indi¬ 
ana,  then  to  Green  Bay,  and  finally  to 
Lake  Winnebago.  Through  the  whole 
sad  history  there  have  been  four  causes 
constantly  at  work  to  defeat  the  efforts 
made  to  Christianize  the  Indians.  The 
first  has  been  the  succession  of  wasting 
wars,  in  which  they  have  been  involved 
'  with  the  white  race,  beginning  with  that 
of  King  Philip,  down  to  the  fierce  bat¬ 
tles  of  our  day  in  the  West.  The  sec¬ 
ond  has  been  the  repeated  violation,  or 
non-f  ulfiUment  of  treaties  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  engendering  distrust 
and  animosity  in  the  Indian  mind . 
The  third  has  been  the  perpetual  con¬ 
tact  of  wicked  and  designing  men  car¬ 
rying  rapacity,  drunkenness,  and  other 
crimes  amongst  the  tribes.  The  fourth 
!  has  been  the  unceasing  removal  of  al¬ 
most  every  tribe  from  its  old  landmarks, 
driving  them  farther  and  farther  into 
the  wilderness,  and  preventing  their  civ¬ 
ilization. 

A  COMMUNION  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

Who  will  say  that  the  Indians  are  untameable 
savages,  after  reading  such  a  letter  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  our  District  Secretary  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  who  has  charge  of  the  churches  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  the  Indian  Territory: 

Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  Nov.  10,  1880. 

Eev.  T.  Hill,  D.D.  :  Dear  Brother— I  write  to  inform 
you  tliat  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Emporia  to  visit  the  Nez  Perces  Indians  in  the  IndianTer-  ' 
ritory,  has  discharged  its  duty,  and  organized  a  church 
known  as  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Oakland,  Indian 
Territory,  of  ninety-three  members.  Jim  Horn,  Jay 
Gould,  and  Ked  Wolf  were  elected  eiders.  On  Oct.  21st 
I  baptized  fifty-nine  of  them,  and  on- last  Sabbath  thir¬ 
ty-four  more,  and  ordained  the  three  elders.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  was  administered  last  Sabbath  afternoon  to  the  ' 

_  _ : _  .--i,--!' 


whole  churcE7mbre  than  two^thirds  of  the  IrfbcrDemg-] 
_  present.  It  was  the  most  interesting  scene  I  ever  saw. 
The  newly-elected  elders  assisted  Brothers  Wilson  and 
Marshall,  who  were  with  me,  in  distributing  the  ele¬ 
ments. 

Some  of  the  public  confessions  of  Christ  were  remark¬ 
able,  notably  that  of  Jim  Hall  and  Tom  Hill.  The  latter 
is  the  man  who  planned  all  Chief  Joseph’s  battles  in  the 
late  Nez  Perces  war,  and  who  by  his  skill  baffled  Gen. 
Howard  of  the  U.  S.  army.  He  dictated  the  terms  of 
surrender,  and  is  altogether  the  greatest  man  among 
them.  After  he  had  been  examined,  and  I  was  ready  to 
baptize  him,  he  made  the  following  confession : 

“  I  have  been  a  very  bad  man.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
I  believed  in  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  my  fa¬ 
thers.  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit 
dwelt  in  the  mountains,  and  that  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Great  Spirit  I  must  be  brave,  and  carry  the  musket, 
and  make  war  upon  the  whites  and  on  surrounding 
tribes  of  Indians.  I  must  worship  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  mountains  and  the  forces  of  nature ;  but  now.I  see 
i  .1  was  all  wrong.  The  Great  Spirit  whom  I  ignorantly 
1  worshipped  is  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  His  Son 
;  and  the  Saviour  of  all  men, — white  men  and  Indians. 

'  I  have  been  a  great  sinner,  but  I  trust  Jesus  will  for¬ 
give  my  sins :  and  I  want  all  these  Indians  and  white 
people  to  know  that  Tom  Hill  has  renounced  the  super- 
I  stitioris  of  his  forefathers  as  foolishness,  and  henceforth 
i  I  want  to  do  to  all  men  as  I  would  have  them  do  to  me. 
"I  believe  in  the  true  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
'  Holy  Ghost,  my  sanctifier,  and  I  want  to  be  baptized  in 
i  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 

Otliers  made  as  remarkable  confessions  as  these,  and 
;  some  of  them  were  quite  overcome  with  emotion,  and 
wept  tears  of  sorrow.  I  must  say  for  these  Indians 
that  they  witnessed  a  good  confession.  And  it  is  mar- 
:  vellous  to  me  how  well  they  are  instructed  in  the  Word 
of  God.  They,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  voted  to  call 
Archie  Sawyer,  a  native  Nez  Perces  Indian  and  an  or- 
;  dained  minister,  as  their  missionary,  and  accordingly 
we  have  made  out  an  application  to  the  Home  Board  to 
;  send  Sawyer  among  this  people. 

It  would  be  a  calamity  for  the  Board  to  fail  to  heed 
their  earnest  cries  for  help.  Chief  Joseph  is  softening 
very  much,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  he  may  yet  be 
brought  into  the  Church.  Yours  fraternally, 

S.  B.  Fleming. 

The  above  tells  its  own  story.  Tii^  " 

In  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country,  it  has 
naturally  come  to  pass  that  our  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Board  has  found  the  Indians  directly  across 
its  path.  And  thus  it  is  that  our  friend, 
Dr.  Timothy  Hill,  finds  the  Indians  in  his 
I  broad  diocese,  for  whose  religions  welfare  he 
has  to  keep  a  watchful  eye.  The  Indians  have 
^a  double  claim  upon  us,  on  religions  and  patri¬ 
otic  grounds.  They  are  on  the  way  to  civiliza- 
jtion  and  to  citizenship,  and,  we  trust,  to  be- 
Icome  the  freemen  of  the  Lord.  A  few  such  I 
’scenes  as  that  described  in  the  letter  above 
will  furnish  the  most  powerful  appeal  for  aid 
and  instruction  to  this  long-suffering  and  down, 
trodden  race .  t)/ tr 

1 _  . _ . 


THE  INDIAN  TERRITOKY.  * 


By  Rev.  Timothy  Hill,  D.D. 

The  present  Indian  Tebbitoey  is  situated 
directly  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  ad¬ 
joining  Kansas  on  the  south,  its  northern 
border  being  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Its  southern  and  most  of  its  western  boundary 
is  the  Red  River,  or  Texas,  in  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  about  225  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  not  far  from  300  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west. 

This  country  has  no  name  (so  far  as  I  have 
heard)  either  with  the  Indians  or  the  white 
men,  but  a  frequent  name  for  it  seen  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  elsewhere  is  Oklahoma,  the  first 
syllable  always  pronounced  long,  as  if  spelled 
Oak-la-ho-ma.  This  is  a  pretty  Choctaw  word 
composed  of  okala — people ;  hama — red :  red 
people.  The  reader  of  Greek  will  hardly  fail 
to  notice  that  the  Greek  words  meaning  peo¬ 
ple  and  blood  would  make  almost  the  same 
compound,  ochlos,  haima. 

The  country  itself,  when  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  a  fine  one.  Some  portions  of  it  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  much  of  it  is 
very  rocky,  broken,  and  poor,  and  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  can  be  cultivated. 
In  the  general  public  estimation  of  the  West, 
the  value  of  that  country  as  an  agricultural 
region  is  greatly  overestimated.  It  is  well 
watered  by  the  Arkansas  River  and  its  many 
tributaries,  and  the  Red  River.  Some  of  the  I 
smaller  streams  are  beautiful  with  their  crys- 1 
tal  purity  and  brightness.  Along  the  river 
bottoms  the  land  is  very  fertile  and  produces 
large  crops  of  grain  and  cotton.  A  little 
painstaking  would  make  the  country  abound 
in  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit.  It  is  a  healthful 
region,  or  at  least  there  is  no  local  cause  for 
disease ;  chills  and  fever  and  bilious  diseases 
abound,  but  they  do  not  assume  a  dangerous 
type,  and  yield  readily  to  proper  treatment. 

There  is  one  railroad  directly  across  the 
Territory,  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas, 
and  another,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco, 
crosses  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  part, 
and  may  go  on  its  entire  length. 

The  Indian  Tribes, 

In  this  Territory  are  gathered  many  tribes 
and  remnants  of  tribes  who  once  lived  far  off, 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty.  They  will 
show  nearly  all  forms  of  Indian  life,  from  the 
educated  Cherokee,  who  could  entertain  you 
with  an  interesting  account  of  the  politics  at 


Washington,  and  whose  wife  or  daughter 
would  play  the  piano  with  all  needed  grace, 
down  to  the  homeless,  wild  Comanche,  who 
would  scalp  and  murder  with  the  least  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Here  are  gathered  the  civilized  tribes 
of  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws, 
and  Chickasaws,  each  having  a  s^arate  gov¬ 
ernment  of  its  own,  with  a  Principal  Chief  or 
Governor  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  legislature,  with  all  the  forms  and  officers 
of  law.  These  governments  are  modelled 
after  our  own  States,  and  for  these  five  tribes, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  think  of  them  as  small, : 
independent  States,  with  certain  limits  and 
exceptions. 

Each  of  these  tribes  speaks  of  itself  as  a. 
Nation,  as  Cherokee  Kation,  Creek  Nation, ' 
and  so  on.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  are 
nearly  the  same  people,  as  they  speak  the 
same  language ;  so  the  Chocta'^s  and  Chicka¬ 
saws  speak  nearly  the  same  language.  The 
Cherokees  are  “  easily  foremost  ”  in  nearly 
all  things,  and  are  probably  the  most  civil¬ 
ized  Indians  on  the  continent.  All  these  five 
tribes  live  in  houses,  some  of  them  very  good 
and  well-furnished  houses.  They  dress  like 
-  other  people ;  it  is  the  ordinary  white  man’s 
dress,  unless  a  certain  fondness  for  bright 
colors  and  occasional  feathers  stuck  in  the 
hats  of  the  meiij  are  an  exception. 

The  entire  number  of  Indians  now  living  in 
the  Territory,  is  about  75,000,  and  with  them 
probably  some  5,000  colored  people,  formerly 
slaves  of  the  Indians.  The  number  of  white 
people  living  in  the  Territory  in  different 
ways,  as  licensed  traders,  missionaries,  teach¬ 
ers,  employes  of  the  railroad,  and  intermar¬ 
ried  with  the  Indians,  amounts  to  some  thou¬ 
sands.  I  have  no  accurate  knowledge  how 
many. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
of  mixed  blood,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  all  the  features  of 
the  whitest  Saxon,  down  to  one  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  three  races  in  an  unknown  ratio  of 
proportions.  The  Cherokees  number  about 
16,000,  who  are  called  Indians,  some  of  them 
so  white  as  to  show  but  little  trace  of  the 
Red  race  in  personal  appearance.  With  them 
are  some  500  wliite  people,  Cherokee  citizens, 
principally  intermarried  with  Cherokees ;  and 
near  2,500  blacks.  The  Creeks  number  some 
11,000,  with  a  large  black  population;  the 
Seminoles  about  2,500 ;  the  Choctaws,  16,000; 
and  the  Chickasaws  some  5,000.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  blacks  in  these  last  tribes, 
but  they  are  not  Indian  citizens. 


Schools.  j 

In  each  of  these  five  tribes  there  is  a  fair  j 
system  of  common  schools.  There  are  about 
2,000  children  now  in  the  schools  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Nation.  I  do  not  know  the  number  in 
the  other  tribes,  but  with  a  like  proportion, 
there  must  be  near  5,000  children  of  Indian 
parentage  in  the  schools  at  the  present  time. 
These  schools  are  all  taught  in  English. 

The  Cherokees  have  a  Female  Seminary  at 
Park  Hill ;  a  Male  Seminary  near  Tahlequah, 
where  an  education  of  a  higher  grade .  than  i 
the  common  school  is  obtained ;  and  to  these 
the  Orphan  Asylum  should  be  added,  in  which  ; 
there  are  140  orphans  schooled  and  trained 
for  active  life.  I  da  not  know  of  similar 
schools  in  the  other  tribes,  except  as  they  are 
under  the  care  of  some  of  the  religious  de¬ 
nominations.  I  saw  the  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sion  school  at  Tallahassee  a  few  days  since, 
with  over  eighty  promising  pupils ;  and  not 
very  long  before  was  at  the  Asbury  mission 
school,  near  Eufaula,  with  eighty  Creek  boys. 
Both  these  schools  are  accomplishing  much 
for  the  elevation  of  their  race. 

Religious  Condition. 

When  we  look  at  the  religious  condition  of 
these  five  tribes,  we  begin  with  the  remark 
that  they  are  no  longer  pagans ;  they  all  pro¬ 
fess  some  form  of  Christianity,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  them  have  a  membership  in 
some  form  of  church.  Of  the  denominations, 
the  Baptists  have  much  the  largest  number. 
They  have  but  few  white  missionaries  and 
few  schools,  but  a  large  force  of  native 
preachers,  who  have  gone  over  all  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  gathered  large  numbers  into  nominal 
church  membership.  Some  of  these  preach¬ 
ers  are  represented  as  exceedingly  illiterate, 
and  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  plainest  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gospel.  The  Methodists  have 
done  more  in  the  way  of  schools,  and  stand 
I  higher  in  the  character  of  their  membership. 

1  The  Presbyterians  began  mission  work  among 
I  the  Cherokees  in  1817,  before  their  removal 
;  from  Georgia,  and  there  were  five  churches 
organized  there,  connected  with  the  Presby¬ 
teries  of  Union  and  North  Alabama.  The 
missionaries  W^orcester  and  Butler  literally 
I  went  to  the  Georgia  State  Prison,  on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  the  rights  of  the  In-  ^ 
dians.  When  the  Indians  were  removed,  the 
missionaries  accompanied  them,  and  renewed 
^  their  work  in  ^heir  new  home,  which  they 
continued  until  the  American  Board  aban¬ 
doned  that  country  in  1859.  After  the  reniov- 
al  to  the  present  country,  the  churches  among 
the  Cherokees  changed  from  Presbyterian,  and 


became  Congregational.  When  the  American 
Board  abandoned  their  work,  there  were  five 
churches  and  225  members. 

The  Presbyterians  began  among  the  Choc¬ 
taws  in  1819,  and  in  1849  there  were  twelve 
Chocta^^^urches  with  1362  members.  These 
churches  were  connected  with  Synod  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  those  that  remain  now  are  con- 
j  nected  with  the  Southern  Assembly. 

[  The  mission  among  the  Creeks  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1842,  but  the  work  has  always  been 
largely  connected  with  the  boarding-school  at 
Tallahassee,  which  continues  to  the  present 
time. 

The  mission  work  among  the  Seminoles  was 
an  offshoot  of  the  Creek  mission,  and  began 
in  1848,  and  continues  to  the  present  time 
with  encouraging  success. 

After  the  war  the  mission  work  was  resum¬ 
ed  among  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  by  the 
Foreign  Board,  but  no  effort  whatever  has 
'  been  made  to  enlarge  this  work.  They  have 
simply  continued  one  boarding-school  and  one  | 
preaching  mission  for  all  the  75,000  Indians- 
Their  work  has  been  profitable  and  success¬ 
ful,  but  has  fallen  far,  very  far  short  of  filling 
the  opportunities  that  were  open  and  urged 
i  upon  their  attention. 

After  the  war,  the  Cherokees  seeing  that  no 
efforts  were  made  in  their  behalf,  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  Home  Missionary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  School  Church  for  assist¬ 
ance.  Accordingly  the  writer  of  this  article 
paid  a  visit  to  them  in  the  Winter  of  1867,  and 
I  carefully  examined  the  condition  of  the  Cher¬ 
okees,  and  earnestly  recommended  that  a 
strong  force  be  sent  at  once  into  that  field. 

I  One  man  was  commissioned  and  entered  upon 
his  work,  but  no  marked  progress  was  made 
until  1874,  since  which  time  the  work  has 
been  quite  successful.  There  are  now  seven 
!  churches  in  that  Territory  connected  with  the 
General  Assembly,  and  preparation  has  been 
made  for  others.  The  work,  so  far  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Home  Board,  is  mainly  in  the 
English  language,  as  not  much  of  it  is  done 
I  among  the  full-breeds,  but  mainly  with  the 
I  resident  whites  and  the  nearly  white  half- 
breeds.  The  Home  Board,  however,  has  one 
Creek  missionary,  who  preaches  mainly  in  his 
native  language.  His  church  bids  fair  at  an 
i  early  day  to  become  a  self-supporting  church. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  much  more 
work  among  those  people  than  is  now  done. 
Few  things  are  more  interesting  than  the  in-; 
cidents  occurring  in  that  mission  work.  The 
germinating  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  old  mis- 
;  sionaries,  long  lost  from  sight,  is  sometimes 
I  seen  most  manifestly;  their  work  was  not 
'  lost. 


Not  Wasting  Away. 

These  Indians,  at  least  the  civilized  tribes, 
are  not  wasting  away.  Death  is  indeed  busy 
among  them,  but  still  they  live,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  families  are  found  with  quite'a  number  of 
children,  particularly  among  the  half-breeds. 
Probably  there  are  fully  as  many  children 
born  among  the  full-bloods,  but  they  do  not 
take  so  good  care  of  their  children,  and  so 
raise  less. 

I  Travelling  through  that  country  on  the  cars, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  re¬ 
mark  that  the  country  should  be  opened  for 
white  settlers,  and  there  is  a  general  expecta¬ 
tion  that  it  will  be  very  soon.  But  while 
many  things  may  be  said  in  favor  of  such  an 
arrangement,  one  thing  is  often  forgotten, 
and  that  is  that  the  Indians  own  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  it  is  not  theirs  merely  by  right  of  oc¬ 
cupancy,  as  natives  of  the  continent,  but  that 
it  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  them ;  that  the 
United  States  sold  and  guaranteed  it  to  them 
by  the  most  specific  and  formal  guaranties 
which  can  be  drawn  up,  and  promised  in  every 
way  to  protect  them  in  it,  and  cannot  now 
take  it  back  again  merely  because  they  want  1 
it.  Then  there  is  no  other  place  for  the  In-  ! 


are  at  home  in  their  own  home,  and  why  | 
should  they  be  driven  from  it  ?  Some  chang¬ 
es  should  indeed  be  made  there,  a  greater  se¬ 
curity  should  be  thrown  around  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  there,  and  the  safeguards  of  law  should 
be  more  perfect.  There  should  be  some  way 
to  prevent  villainous  white  men  hiding  there, 
and  a  different  system  for  those  whites  who 
1  live  there — especially  those  who  are  born 
there  should  be  secure. 

It  has  seemed  to  mo  often  that  the  Indians 
themselves  stand  in  their  own  way,  and  rather 
shut  out  good  men  and  offer  a  premium  to 
bad  ones  to  settle  among  them.  A  worthless 
white  man  who  maybe  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
marries  among  them  and  forthwith  becomes 
a  citizen,  while  a  licensed  trader  who  would 
benefit  them  by  having  a  right  to  a  home 
there,  or  the  son  of  a  missionary  born  there 
and  seeking  their  good,  can  have  no  rights 
there,  he  remains  only  on  sufferance,  can  be 
]  ordered  off  at  any  time,  and  his  children  may 
be  within  hearing  of  an  Indian  school  to 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  go,  but  they  are 
shut  out. 

Then  the  time  has  come  when  they  should 
own  their  own  homes  in  fee  simple,  and  not 
bo  simply  one  of  a  tribe  with  no  specific  own¬ 
ership  but  a  right  anywhere.  But  to  the  In¬ 
dians  the  idea  of  sectionizing  their  land  and 
allotting  to  each  a  restricted  space,  is  associ¬ 


ated  with  being  pushed  out  by  white  men,  nnd  ! 
I  so  he  clings  to  the  old  ways.  -  ’ 

That  the  country  will  some  time  be  opened 
to  whites  is  a  certainty,  as  much  as  any  future 
event  can  be,  but  it  should  not  be  hastened. 
Every  day’s  delay  gives  the  Indian  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  more  prepared  for  it,  if  he  will, 
and  the  schools  will  raise  up  a  more  intelli-  i 
gent  race,  who  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  ' 
with  the  surging  mass  that  will  come  in ; 
among  them  whenever  the  doors  are  thrown 
open. 

Intemperance  has  increased  among  them 
since  the  railroad  has  been  in  operation,  and 

produces  its  usual  terrible  evils.  Strenuous  j 
efforts  are  now  made  to  restrict  the  traffic  and 
drive  out  those  who  sell — a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.  In  some  sections  there 
is  a  fearful  use  of  opium  among  the  whites  and  ' 

half-breeds.  Great  quantities  of  morphine 
,  are  used. 

Whatever  can  be  dbne  for  this  interesting 
people  should  be  done  quickly  and  thorough¬ 
ly.  We  cannot  exaggerate  the  greatness  of 
foreign  mission  work,  but  if  we  pass  by  the 
/Indian  and  go  to  CJhina,  because  the  Chinese 
['are  many  and  the  Indians  are  few,  it  is  like 
stepping  over  a  sick  or  wounded  man  lying 
right  at  your  door,  to  go  across  the  sea  with 
the  hope  of  saving  twenty  of  them.  We  would 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  save  the  twenty, 
but  woe  to  him  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
call  at  home,  and  thinks  to  accomplish  won¬ 
ders  in  far  off  heathen  lands,  while  he  stops 
his  ears  and  turns  away  his  eyes  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  within  his  reach. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  3,  1878. 


THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

By  Eev.  Timothy  Hill,  D.D. 

Having  considered  the  country  and  its  people, 
let  us  turn  to  the 

ileligious  Condition  and  Prospects. 

Mission  work  among  the  Cherokees  began 
many  years  ago,  before  their  remoYal]from  Geor¬ 
gia.  The  Presbyterians  of  East  Tennessee,  un¬ 
der  the  lead  of  Dr.  Gideon  Blafckburn,  were 
much  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  did  much 
to  introduce  Christianity^  among  them.  The 
American  Board  took  up  the  work  then,  and 
prosperous  missions  began.  The  fide>lity  of  the 
missionaries  Worcester  and  Butler  was  such 
that  they  went  to  the  Georgia  prison  in  behalf 
of  the  Indians.  The  missionaries  followed 
their  iieople  to  their  new  homes,  and  had  large 
and  flourishing  schools  among  them.  For  some 
reason  not  known  to  me,  the  churches  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  were  organized  in  the  polity  of 


'^Ee'Congreg^iohalists,  wEile  those  of  the  (jnoc- 
taw  country,  manned  by  men  from  the  same 
New  England  home,  and  sustained  by  the 
American  Board,  were  organized  as  Presbyteri¬ 
ans.  The  missionaries  in  the  Cherokee  Coun-  , 
try  formed  the  Cherokee  Association,  and  the  j 
Choctaws  the  Indian  Presbytery.  In  all  these  ! 
mission  churches  there  was  more  or  less  con-  | 
tact  with  slavery,  and  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
especially  in  New  England,  caused  much  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  American  Board  in  the  management  j 
of  these  matters.  The  end  of  the  matter  was,  I 
the  American  Boaivl  dropped  the  whole  mission  I 
work  among  the  Indians.  When  this  retirement 
'  took  place,  there  were  five  churches,  with  225  ! 
members,  among  the  Cherokees.  I  do  not 
■  know  the  statistics  of  the  Choctaws.  ; 

This  dropping  of  the  missions  left  the  church-  ' 
es  unprovided  for;  but  the  Choctaw  mission- I 
aries,  as  Presbyterians,  were  taken  up  by  the 
Foreign  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
sustained  until  the  war ;  and  the  Indian  Presby- , 
tery  still  survives  as  a  part  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  portion  of  the  mis-  ' 
sionaries  are  still  sustained  by  the  Foreign  j 
Board  of  that  Church.  | 

The  Presbyterian  Board  began  its  work 


among  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  some  time 
.  prior  to  the  war,  and  has  kept  it  up  to  the  pres- 
j  ent  time,  except  as  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
war.  They  established  schools  at  Tallahassee 
and  Canosta  among  the  Creeks,  and  Wewoka 
among  the  Seminoles.  The  influence  of  these 
schools,  especially  that  at  Dwight,  among  the 
Cherokees,  was  very  great,  and  exceedingly 
beneficial.  There  are  very  few  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  and  women  of  both  Cherokee  and 
1  Creeks  now  in  active  life  who  were  not  for  a  time 
connected  with  some  one  of  these  schools. 

'  Travel  over  the  Cherokee  Country,  and  see  an 
Indian  family  of  unusually  good  appearance,  a 
home  somewhat  attractive,  and  you  may  be  al- 
1  most  certain  to  find  a  direct  connection  with  the 
mission  school.  The  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
permanent  influence  and  elevating  character  of 
these  schools  is  easily  obtained,  and  always 
I  strongly  given.  The  Indians  now  ask  for  schools 
like  the  old  mission  schools,  and  could  some- 
I  thing  of  the  kind  now  be  opened  among  the 
I  Cherokees,  they  would  be  welcomed  by  accla-  j 
:  mation.  There  is  no  mission  school  of  any  kind 
I  among  the  Cherokees  to-day,  but  there  is  a 
I  large  school,  supported  in  part  by  the  Creek  gov- 
i  ernment  and  in  part  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  among  the  Creeks,  which  is  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  condition  noAV,  and  has  been  the  source 
of  incalculable  good  to  the  Creek  jDeople. 

The  Methodists  have  had  schools  for  many 
years,  and  have  noAva  boys’  school— the  Asbury 
Mission— near  Eufaula,  in  the  Creek  Nation. 


This  school  is  a  source  of  great  good  to  all,  but 
its  influence  is  far  less  extensive  than  that  of 
either  the  old  missions,  or  the  present  under  tlm  . 
Presbyterian  care. 

Leaving  the  question  of  schools,  let  us  come  ^ 
to  the  present  religious  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  we  look  at  that  question,  Ave  dismiss 
the  whole  uncivilized  portion  of  the  people  as 
pagan,  save  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  AAdth  a  feAV  converts  among  the 
Osages  and  PottaAvattamies,  and  a  few  Presby-  ^ 
terians  among  the  Nez  Perces. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  civilized,  we  begin  with 
tjie  Baptists,  Avho  claim  to  Avell  nigh  possess  the 
country.  The  Baptists,  as  a  sect,  claim  some 
8,000  members,  said  to  be  organized  into  self- 
supporting  churches. 

The  Methodists  are  not  a  numerous  people  in 
the  Territory.  They  have  a  good  mission  school  j 
and  several  good  church  buildings. 

The  Moravians  haA^e  been  among  the  Chero¬ 
kees  for  many  years.  They  haA^e  had  one  good 
school  and  seven  churches,  but  have  neA'er  been 
a  progressEe  people,  and  their  influence  is  very 
limited. 

The  Congregationalists  have  one  man  at 
Caddo  in  the  ChoctaAv  Country,  and  another  at 
Yinita ;  but  their  influence  is  limited. 

The  Quakers  have  schools  chiefly  among  the 
small  remnants  of  tribes,  the  QuapaAvs,  Modocs, 
and  others.  Their  Avork  is  good,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  elevating. 

Coming  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ave  haA^e 
a  school  at  Tallahassee  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
Avdiich  has  a  good  corps  of  teachers,  and  is  full. 
Some  changes  in  that  school  should  be  made, 
and  the  wife  of  the  principal  should  be  relieved 
from  care,  that  she  may  devote  herself  to  the 
work  of  translation  and  the  preparation  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Creek  language.  I  have  never 
visited  the  school  at  WeAvoka  among  the  Semi¬ 
noles,  but  have  ahvays  understood  that  it  was 
managed  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill,  and  produc- 
tiAm  of  great  good. 

Eev.  E.  C.  McGee  has  a  school  at  Eufaula 
among  the  Creeks,  Avhich  he  is  conducting  main¬ 
ly  as  a  private  enterprise,  Avith  no  aid  now  from 
the  Foreign  Board.  The  school  should  be  bet¬ 
ter  sustained,  and  enlarged.  The  Wealaka 
church  among  the  Creeks  has  been  under  care 
of  Thomas  W.  Perryman,  and  is  growing  in  influ¬ 
ence  and  importance.  This  is  a  native  church, 
where  the  services  are  conducted  in  the  Creek 
language. 

The  North  Fork  church  is  also  a  native 
church,  needing  either  a  native  pastor  or  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  It  is  now  vacant,  and  should  not  be 
left  in  its  present  condition. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  tAvo  places  where  Home 
Missions  are  most  apparent  in  their  work,  Fort 


(jribson  and  Muscogee.  Urotlieryioddard  hasaj' 
large  number  of  preaching  stations,  by  which  |, 
.■/  he  is  reaching  a  large  population,  especially  the 
^  children.  Fort  Gibson  is  a  hard  place.  There 
is  the  evil  influence  of  the  army  and  of  several 
white  men,  long  resident  there,  who  are  avowed 
infidels ;  but  Brother  Stoddard’s  influence  has 
been  peculiar  with  that  class,  so  seldom  reach- 
ed  by  Gospel  influence.  Some  of  those  men, 
who  w^ere  so  openly  opposed  to  all  Christianity, 
are  now  attendants  and  supporters  of  his  minis¬ 
try.  But  the  most  marked  influence  has  been 
exerted  in  a  community  of  half  breeds  and 
whites  across  the  river,  some  six  miles  from 
Fort  Gibson.  Three  years  ago  that  region  had 
an  evil  name  as  ,the  home  of  desperadoes  of  the 
worst  class.  Among  these  men  was  a  leader,  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character  and  reckless¬ 
ness.  His  hands  have  been  stained  with  blood 
many  times ;  he  was  a,  well  known  and  greatly 
feared  man ;  a  quadroon  Cherokee  known  as 
Bob  French.  This  man,  so  unfavorably  known, 
is  now  a  member  of  the  church,  and  supports  a 
creditable  character  as  a  Christian  man.  From 
being  an  outcast,  he  is  now  the  high  sheriff  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  is  doing  more  to  break 
up  the  whiskey  trade,  enforce  the  laws,  repress 

violence,  than  any  man  who  ever  before  held 
that  office.  As  high  sheriff  he  is  the  warden  of ' 
the  Cherokee  national  ijrison,  and  his  influence 
j  is  seen  there  by  his  power  over  those  wretched  I 
men.  The  Bible  is  read  there,  and  a  Christian 
influence  is  exerted  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Methodist  pastor  of  Tahlequah  had  received 
several  of  these  convicts  into  his  church. 
French’s  prison  guard  are  orderly  men,  who 
are  told  that  they  will  be  promptly  dismissed 
on  the  least  appearance  of  profaneness  or  disor¬ 
derly  conduct  on  their  part.  Bob  French’s  in- 
^  fluence  to-day  in  behalf  of  good  order,  temper- 
/ ance,  and  the  Bible,  is  felt  all  over  the  Cherokee 
/  Nation ;  the  change  in  him  is  a  wonderful  one, 
and  the  effect  of  it  is  wide.  Had  Brother  Stod¬ 
dard’s  life  in  the  Indian  Country  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  this  change  in  this  man,  it 
would  have  been  well  worth  far  more  than  he 
has  cost  the  Board  of  Missions.  Had  such  a 
conversion  taken  place  in  China,  it  would  have 
been  considered  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  mis¬ 
sion  success.  Is  it  less  where  it  now  is  ? 

When  we  come  to  Muscogee,  we  find  a  differ¬ 
ent  condition  from  any  other  in  the  Territory. 

It  is  a  white  man’s  town.  Hene  the  round-  , 
house  and  ropair-shoi)s  of  the  railroad  ■  are  i 
located ;  here  are  a  large  number  of  licensed  [ 
traders,  and  much  business  is  done.  A  traffic  is  I 
:  carried  on,  reaching  out  in  the  western  direc-  i 
;  tion,  across  a  wide  section  of  country ;  the  goods 
for  a  large  region  are  first  landed  here.  In  Ip 


Aluscogee^  the  ^tFeme  frontiersman  and  the 
wild  Indian  meet  civilization  and  refinement, 
and  the  influence  exerted  here  is  very  great,  j 
Suppose  you  had  been  in  this  town  in  April,  | 
1874,  when  I  first  spent  a.  Sabbath  there,  you  I 
would  not  have  found  a  man  in  all  that  town 
known  and  respected  as  a  Christian ;  you  would 
have  seen  the  stores  open  on  the  Sabbath ;  enter  f 
these  stores,  you  would  have  heard  oaths  as  a  [ 
common  dialect  from  customers  in  general,  and 
often  from  the  traders  also.  There  was  no  ; 
preaching  heard  that  commanded  any  resspect 
from  intelligent  man,  but  was  well  described  as 
‘‘ talking/nonsense  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
There  was,  however,  an  earnest  desire  for  some-  f 
thing  better,  and  a  readiness  to  listen  to  the  | 
Gospel.  Go  to  Muscogee  to-day,  you  will  find  i 
a  neat  church  building,  an  orderly  congregation  j 
of  intelligent,  earnest  worshippers ;  a  church  of  ;• 
some  thirty  members,  a  Sabbath-school,  a  week-  i 
ly  prayer-meeting,  a  temperance  association  of  ' 
some  200  members ;  forty  miles  in  the  interior  ^ 
are  some  of  the  members  of  this  association,  i 
an  auxiliary  branch  society,  and  a  depot  of  re¬ 
ligious  books — all  growing  out  of  this  church.  ' 
Stores  are  now  always  shut  on  the  Sabbath,  and  j 
the  frontiersman  and  wild  Indians  come  into  | 
town  to  be  surprised  at  Christian  influences  i 
where  they  least  expected  them.  I  knov/  of  no  | 
spot  in  all  the  Synod  of  Kansas  w'here  so  mark-  | 
ed  a  change  has  been  made.  I  know  of  no  mis-  ii 
sionar^^  whose  record  I  think  more  honorable, 
and  whose  success  is  more  grand,  than  John 
Elliott’s.  You  ask  what  we  have  gained  by  the 
occupancy  of  Muscogee,  which  would  not  be 
opened  to  us  if  we  had  delayed  to  the  present 
time  ?  I  answ^er.  Everything.  If  we  had  neg¬ 
lected  that  place  till  the  present,  we  could  not 
!  occupy  it  now.  It  would  have  been  like  cast- 
I  iron,  set  in  hardness  so  complete  that  no  power 
we  have  could  move  it.  There  is  no  probability 
that  any  other  Church  would  or  could  have  so 
occupied  Muscogee  if  we  had  neglected  it.  I 
have  been  assured  by  residents  there  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  good  done.  It  was 
like  a  bright  light  kindled  in  the  midst  of  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness,  all  the  more  marked  from  ' 
the  sharpness  of  the  contrast. 

Now  I  wish  to  sum  yp  the  work  that  I  think 
should  be  done. 

1.  Sustain  Muscogee  and  Brother  Elliott.  'I 

2.  Sustain  Stoddard  at  Fort  Gibson.  Charac¬ 
ter  is  everything  in  such  a  place,  and  the  hold 
he  now  has  on  that  people  has  been  the  growth' 
of  time,  and  arises  from  the  imiu’ession  which 
the  most  sterling  integrity  and  unquestioned 
piety  has  produced. 

3.  A  good,  highly  educated  man  should  be  at 
Tahlequah.  That  region  is  the  centre  of  the  j 


\ 


I  CiieroE^  scKdols,  t'he  capitaTo^ ‘ tHeir  govern- ' 
ment,  and  needs  a  good  man  to  live  there,  and 
I  have  a  wide  circuit  of  preaching  stations. 

!  4.  Yinita.  I  am  sore  at  heart  every  time  I 

think  of  it.  There  is  a  church  of  some  thirty 
inembers,  all  of  them  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
old  mission  and  the  labors  of  Chamberlain,  of 
Lydia  Lowrie,  of  Balantine  —  an  interesting- 
group.  There  is  a  town  of  some  600  people,  half 
of  them  white,  and  if  a  good  man  had  gone  there 
I  two  years  ago,  when  I  reorganized  that  church, 

I  some  $300  could  have  been  raised  for  his  sup¬ 
port.  Associated,  with  Yinita  is  a  district  of 
Delawares,  where  a  church  could  be  gathered, 
and  it  is  still  open  to  us. 

4.  Claremore,  about  thirty  miles  southwest, 
Atoka,  Stringtown,  and  McAlister,  all  in  the 
Choctaw  Country,  all  smart  villages  along  the 
railroad.  We  ought  to  have  a  man  for  that 
field.  "^Ye  have  some  good  members  at  Atoka ; 
and  Allen  Weight,  the  Choctaw  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian,  said  to  me,  “I  wish  you  would  occupy 
Atoka ;  I  will  ,aid  you  all  I  can ;  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  cannot  do  it.” 

5.  North  Fork  and  Eufaula.  These  places 
should  not  be  left  to  go  to  ruin.  The  Foreign 
Board  should  take  them  in  charge,  for  they 
need  an  interpreter. 

6.  Some  one  should  be  sent  to  Okmulkee  and 
W^ealaka,  T.  W^.  Perryman’s  field,  while  Perry¬ 
man  goes  to  the  pagans. 

These  points,  save  those  now  occupied  by  the 
Foreign  Board,  Wewoka  and  the  Tullahassee 
school,  are  all  that  need  to  claim  our  attention 
now  among  the  civilized  Indians ;  but  the  pa¬ 
gans  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  Pottawattamies  have  asked  us  to  send 
missionaries  to  them,  and  at  least  that  country 
should  be  explored.  I  have  never  been  there. 

I  The  Nez  Perces  are  in  an  entirely  different  sec¬ 
tion,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Arkansas  City. 

1  There  are  over  a  hundred  of  them  who  claim  to 
I  be  Christians,  and  were  made  so  through  the 
I  agency  of  Presbyterian  missionaries.  Surely 
'  such  persons  should  not  be  left  to  fall  back  into 
,  paganism,  uncared  for,  nor  should  they  be  cool¬ 
ly  turned  over  to  some  other  Christian  denom¬ 
ination.,  Christianized  by  Presbyterian  -valor, 
they  should  be  cared  for  by  Presbyterians.  The 
Eeservation  of  the  Nez  Perces  is  but  fourteen  i 
miles  from  that  of  the  Poncas,  about  whom  so  ' 
i  much  noise  is  now  made.  One  man  could  take 
i  care  of  both,  and  it  should  be  done. 

Now  let  us 

1.  Send  a  good  man  to  Tahlequah,  another 
to  Wealaka  and  Okmulkee,  another  to  the  rail¬ 
road  towns  in  the  Choctaw  Country,  with  Atoka 
as  a  prominent  point,  and  another  to  Yinita. 

I  This  is  the  work  for  the  Home  Board. 


Then  the^Fo’reign  Board  should  recast  the 
Tullahassee  school,  and  employ  Mrs.  Eobertson  V 
as  translator ;  sustain  Mr.  Eamsey  among  the  ^ 

;  Seminoles ;  sustain  Thos.  W,  Perryman  among 
the  pagan  Creeks ;  take  care  of  the  North  Fork 
church ;  sustain  McGee’s  school  at  Eufaula ;  send 

'  a  good  man  to  the  Nez  Perces.  All  these  things 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  it  now  is. 

But  there  is  every  probability  that  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  opened  to  white  men  soon,  and  if  it 
is,  there  will  be  50,000  white  x)eople  in  it  the  first 
,  year,  and  so  on  until  it  is  full.  Every  church 
we  have  now  will  then  be  like  a  well-manned 
fortress  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country. 
The  mission  churches  will  at  once  become  the 
nuclei  of  Presbyterian  churches,  schools,  and 
;  other  Christian  infiuences,  so  that  every  man 
sustained  there  now  will  be  laying  foundations 
,  for  the  Church  for  the  incoming  race. 


Solomon,  Kansas,  May  18,1874.— Oa 
Sunday,  the  17th  inst,,  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Cheever  was  organized 
with  seventeen  members  :  fourteen  by  let¬ 
ter,  three  by  profession.  Eev.  Wm.  B. 
Cary  preached  the  sermon,  Eev.  Wm.  H. 
Snyder  received  the  members  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  exercises.  Mr.  James  Kenne¬ 
dy  was  elected  elder  for  one  year.  Cheever 
is  a  flourishing  settlement  eleven  miles 
north  of  Abilene,  Bro.  Snyder,  of  Abilene, 
has  been  preaching  there  for  six  months, 
and  has  awakened  the  interest  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  this  church  organization.  These 
prairies  are  being  rapidly  filled  up  with 
churches  which  cry  aloud  for  men  to 
preach  to  them.  Who  will  come  ?  C. 

Hev.  J ohn  Creath  has  finally  concluded 
to  go  to  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas,  where  cor¬ 
respondents  will  address  him.  /T?  V 


The  rapid  ana  unpreceaented  progress  i 
of  the  Church  in  the  sections  under  the 
care  of  Synodical  missionaries  is  one  of 
the  best  commentaries  on  the  importance 
of  the  oflB.ee.  ^ 

In  Kansas,  where  Dr.  Timothy  Hill  has 
been  in  charge,  the  Church  has  grown 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  forty  or¬ 
ganizations  to  over  two  hundred  and  forty. 
In  addition  to  this,  Texas,  which  was  also 
a  portion  of  his  field,  but  now  a  separate 
field  under  the  care  of  Eev.  Henry  S.  Lit¬ 
tle,  has  increased  in  the  same  time  from 
one  or  two  churches  to  a  Svnr>d 


INDIAN  WORK. 


(a.)  In  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  began  several  years  ago.  Bevs.  John  Elliott  and  S.  A.  Stod¬ 
dard  spent  a  number  of  years  of  tedious  labor  at  Fort  Gribson  and 
Muskogee.  Tahleqnah  was  also  occupied  for  a  time,  and  then  lett 
vacant.  The  work,  until  within  a  very  short  period,  has  been 
wholly  tliat  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  establishing  churches. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  church  organizations  at  Yinita  and 
Pheasant  Hill,  which  are  supplied  by  Bev.  W.  P.  Haworth.  A 
building  has  been  erected  at  Pheasant  Hill,  and  one  is  in  course  of 
building  at  Yinita.  Claremore  and  Tulsa,  on  the  line  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bailroad,  have  also  been  occupied  more  or  less  regularly 
by  Mr.  Haworth  and  his  father,  Bev.  Laban  Haworth. 

These  places  are  provided  with  schools,  and  the  people  are  able 
to  support  their  children  in  them. 

Mliskogee,  the  most  important  railroad  town  in  the  Territory, 
has  a  church  organization  and  home,  a  school,  a  pastor  (Bev.  S.  A. 
Stoddard),  and  a  teacher  (Miss  Bose  Steed).  The  church  is  alive 
and  vigorous,  and  exercises  a  power  for  good  that  is  felt  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town.  The  school  is  only  six  months  old,  but  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor,  and  is  already  counted  a  success.  At  Fort  Gibson  we 
have  a  church  building  and  an  organization,  but  it  has  suffered  by 
long  neglect,  from  the  want  of  a  minister.  We  have  tried  in  vain, 
thus  far,  to  secure  one. 

It  is  desired  that  a  school  be  opened  here,  and  we  only  wait  for 
a  minister  to  offer  to  go  to  this  field,  when  a  teacher  will  be  sent 
also. 

There  are  several  out  stations  connected  with  this  field,  which 
promises  to  be  hopeful,  if  not  left  vacant  too  long.  Why  is  it  that 
consecrated  women  stand  ready  to  go  to  such  places  as  this,  and 
ministers,  who  are  supposed  to  consecrate  their  lives  wholly  to 
Him  of  whom  they  preach,  are  unwilling? 

Tahlequah  is  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Hation.  For  about 
two  years  Bev.  Willis  Weaver  has  been  preaching  here  and  at  Park 
Hill.  At  both  these  points  we  have  church  buildings  and  organ¬ 
izations.  He  also  preaches  as  occasion  offers  in  the  large  boarding- 
schools  for  males  and  females,  which  is  carried  on  at  the  nation’s 
expense.  Amid  many  discouragements  a  Sabbath-school  has  been 
established  at  Tahlequah,  and  kept  in  successful  operation  many 
years,  by  Mrs.  Stapler,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  that  place. 

Ivev.  A.  H.  Chamberlain  is  employed  in  preaching  in  their  native 
language  to  the  ‘Hull-blood”  Cherokees  at  various  points,  and  is 


scattering  the  seed  of  the  Word  in  many  places  hitherto  uncul¬ 
tivated. 

We  have  entered  into  contract  with  the  Creek  Nation  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  boarding-school  among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  theih. 
The  want  of  buildings  and  the  civil  war  has  hindered  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  enterprise.  But  we  hope  to  be  able  to  begin 
fully  equipped  next  September.  The  teachers,  Mrs.  Moore  and 
her  sister,  Miss  A.  M.  Robertson,  who  for  many  years  lived  and 
labored  among  tliese  people,  and  who  understand  their  nature  and 
wants  so  well,  have  consented  to  undertake  the  management  of  this 
needed  work. 

Atoka  is  a  town  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  where  Rev.  Alex.  Reid  labored  for  a  time. 
Rev.  John  Edwards  has  been  appointed  to  this  place,  and  he  has  just 
entered  upon  his  work.  Rev.  Alex.  Reid  is  now  stationed  at  the 
old  Spencer  Academy  and  vicinity,  llis  love  for  this,  his  held  of 
labor  years  ago,  caused  him  to  give  up  Atoka,  and  undertake  the 
reviving  of  these  old  and  formerly  successful  missions  of  our  beloved 
church. 

He  gathers  the  people  and  preaches  to  them  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
is  welcomed  among  them  as  a  father  beloved,  who  has  been  long 
absent  from  his  children. 

In  this  part  of  the  nation  our  Church  formerly  had  16  churches, 
1772  members,  6  l)oarding-schools  with  800  pupils,  and  6  day 
schools.  These  being  nearly  wholly  destroyed,  scattered  and 
broken  up,  he  now  labors  and  prays  for  their  rebuilding  and  gath¬ 
ering  again.  Being  out  of  health  and  growing  old,  he  asks  for 
young  men  frotn  the  Seminaries  to  come  and  help  him.  Four  are 
needed  this  spring  for  these  fields,  and  the  Board  stands  ready  to 
send  them.  Who  shall  they  he? 

The  old  Spencer  Academy  has  been  again  put  in  order,  and  a 
boarding-school  of  25  to  30  poor  orphan  children  gathered  into  it, 
who  are  cared  for  bodily,  mentally  and  spiritually  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Robe,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  Miss  A.  Young.  Mr.  Robe 
writes:  think  the  friends  helping  us  would  feel  abundantly 

rewarded  if  they  could  see  the  condition  of  many  of  these 
children  when  they  coine  to  us,  almost  destitute  of  clothing, 
ragged,  barefooted,  filthy,  vermin-covered,  and  then  see  them  now 
— decently  clad,  clean,  cheerful  and  bright.  With  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  they  readily  acquire  our  habits  of  living  and  dressing ;  the 
girls  especially  take  delight  in  being  tidy,  and  in  doing  their  work 
well.  Last  week  one  of  the  most  pitiful-looking  little  girls  I  ev.er 
saw,  with  nothing  but  a  filthy  torn  dress  upon  her,  was  brought  by 
her  poor  old  grandfather,  who  begged  me  to  take  her.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  so,  feeling  sure  that  some  society  will  provide  for  her. 
She  is  six  or  seven  years  old.” 


R^  j7L.  riobb?ancrVife  Have  just  begun  work  at  Lenox,  iSe 
station  where  they  labored  many  years  ago.  They  have  been  most 
warmly  welcomed  by  their  old  friends,  and  are  hopeful  of  the  work 
here.  A  house  of  worship  and  a  home  for  themselves  is  absolutely 
needed,  and  must  be  put  up  soon.  This  is  a  good  and  worthy  ob¬ 
ject  for  missionary  societies  and  benevolent  persons  to  aid.  In  the 
northern  middle  section  of  the  Territory,  Kev.  A.  B.  Lawyer,  a 
native  missionary,  has  gathered  a  church  and  is  preacliing  to  the 
remnant  of  his  tribe,  the  Aez  Perces. 

Among  the  Pawnees^  Rev.  Jas.  Wilson  is  doing  noble,  agressive 
work  which  the  Lord  is  blessing.  Now  we  have  stated  the  whole 
of  our  work  in  this  Territory.  How  little  it  is,  compared  with 
what  it  should  be — shall  we  say  must  be? 

When  we  have  secured  the  missionaries  needed  for  the  fields 
mentioned,  we  will  but  have  begun  the  work  ;  for  back  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  western  part  of  the  Territory  wild  tribes  roam  over  the 
prairies,  knowing  little  of  God,  and  ^‘caring  for  none  of  these 
things.”  Though  at  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Kiowa  and  Com¬ 
anche  Agencies  are  a  number  of  young  people  who,  from  the  ChH^ 
tian  training  received  while  at  the  Carlisle  industrial  school,  con¬ 
nected  themselves  with  our  Church,  some,  too,  of  the  band  of 
prisoners,  who  were  wonderfully  reclaimed  in  the  old  fort  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  are  now  back  among  their  people;  but  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  not  caring  for  these  its  youngest,  weakest 
child  ren.  How  long,  O  Lord,”  how  long,  ere  the  Church  which 
Thou  has  established  will  awake  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
times.?  ■  '  ,  ■  ■ 
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REPORT  ON  KANSAS  AFFAIRS. 


1 1  I  I 


Moderator  and  Brethren  op  the  St^nod 
OF  Kansas,  /  W  .  .  „ 

Dear  Brethren  : — Tn  reviewing  the  Home 
Mission  work,  for  another  Synodical  year, 

I  would  give  grateful  thanks  to  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  that  my  life  and  health  have 
been  spared  so  that  no  interruption  of 
work  has  occurred  since  we  last  met.  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  all.  the  attention 
to  the  great  mission  work  that  I  was  able, 
by  watching  all  the  vacant  churches  and 
seeking  for  them  a  supply,  and  by  care¬ 
fully  following  up  the  openings  that  were 
presented  in  new  and  unoccupied  regions 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  w  ork  I  have 
travelled  about  1,000  miles  each  month, 
have  visited  nearly  all  portions  of  the 
State,  together  with  the  Indian  Country 
and  a  small  portion  of  Texas.  I  have 
maintained  a  careful  correspondence  with 
the  brethren  and  churches  of  the  Synod, 
and  with  ministers  desiring  to  come  into 
the  State  as  laborers,  endeavoring,  as  far 
possible,  to  secure  men  for  needy  fields,  i 
and  to  provide  churches ’for  men  desiring 
work.  In  this  way  my  time  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  occupied. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  territory  oc¬ 
cupied  by  this  Synod,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  has  been  a  year  of  wonderful  growth 
and  progress  in  material  things,  and  by  a 
fair  degree  of  growth  in  the  Church. 

The  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  to  the  General  Assembly,  shows 
a  list  of  107  men  commissioned  by  them 
for  the  Synod  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  31,  and  there  has  been  a 
large  addition  made  to  that  number  since 
April  1.  The  Board  expended  on  the 
Synod  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  $35,- 
144.07. 

But  we  shall  gain  a  more  deBnite  idea 
of  the  work,  if  we  examine  it  in  these 
three  divisions,  Kansas,  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  and  Texas. 

In  Kansas  there  are  sixteen  churches 
that  have  sustained  preaching  without 
calling  on  the  Home  Board  for  aid,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  two  within  the  year.  There  are 
three  or  four  other  churches  nearly  ready, 
and  perhaps  a  little  gentle  urging  by  the 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  lead 
them  up  to  the  position  of  independence. 


Within  the  last  twelve  months  ninety- 
four  men  have  been  commissioned  by  the 
Board,  a  much  larger  number  than  ever 
before.  '!^he  churches  are  now  much  more 
nearly  supplied  with  men  than  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period. 

W^ithin  the  time  under  review,  twenty- 
eight  new  men  have  been  added  to  the 
preaching  force  of  the  State.  Of  these 
two  have  been  licensed,  six  have  come  to 
us  from  other  denominations  in  the  State) 
and  twelve  have  been  young  men  direct 
from  the  seminaries  of  Auburn,  Lane  and 
New  York.  Several  of  these  young  men 
are  not  yet  ordained,  but  all  of  them  are 
commending  themselves  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  labored,  by  their 
acceptable  preaching  of  the  gospel.  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  church  on  the  roil  (with  two 
or  three  exceptions)  has  been  cared  for  by 
at  least  occasional  preaching,  and  nearly 
all  have  been  supplied  at  regular,  though 
sometimes  infrequent,  intervals. 

Three  churches  have  been  dropped  from 
the  roll,  and  some  others  are  likely  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  same  way  unless  speedily  aided. 

Twenty-six  new  churches  have  been  or¬ 
ganized,  scattered  in  seventeen  counties, 
and  containing,  at  their  organization,  349 
members.  Two  counties  in  which,  so  far 
I  as  my  information  goes,  no  Presbyterian 
sermon  had  ever  been  preached  one  year 
ago,  have  each  two  churches  and  a  pastor 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  county. 
Three  other  counties  have  been  partially 
occupied  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The 
present  roll  of  churches  in  the  State  is 
206.^ 

Eight  new  church  buildings  have  been 
occupied  this  year,  making  a  list  of  83  in 
the  State,  besides  several  as  yet  unfinished. 

The  growth  of  the  Presbytery  of  Empo¬ 
ria  has  been  such  that  the  prosecution  of 
the  mission  work  is  likely  to  be  aided  by 
a  division  of  the  territory,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Presbytery.  The  Presby¬ 
tery,  as  now  constituted,  contains  more 
than  one  third  of  the  territory  of  the  State  ; 
has  in  it  fifty-four  churches  and  thirty-six 
ministers  and  licentiates  in  charge  of 
churches.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Synod,  a  division  of 
the  territory  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
western  border  of  the  counties  of  Sum. 
ner,  Sedgwick,  Harvey  and  McPherson, 
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leaving  all  other  boundaries  unchanged, 
and  the  creation  of  that  portion  west  of 
this  line  into  a  new  Presbytery  to  be 
called  Cimeron,  if  named  after  a  river, 
Pawnee,  if  named  for  the  Indian,  or  either 
Hutchinson  or  Lamed,  if  named  after  a 
town. 

This  new  Presbytery  will  begin  with 
nine  ministers  and  thirteen  churches,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  rapid  increase  of  both 
churches  and  men.  It  will  be  larger 
than  the  whole  Presbytery  of  Emporia 
was  seven  years  ago,  and  bids  as  fair  to 
call  for  a  division  within  seven  years  as 
that  Presbytery  did  when  it  was  formed: 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Synod  should  be  called. 
In  the  prosecution  of  our  missionary 
work  it  is  found  that  most  of  our  present 
churches  are  located  along  the  lines  of  the 
railroads  and  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
much  of  the  country  population  does  not 
come  under  our  influence.  This  country 
population  is  frequently  of  the  most  sub 
stantial  and  valuable  character,  and  should 
never  be  neglected.  How  to  reach  and 
control  this  population  is  a  matter  deserv¬ 
ing  the  careful comsideration  of  thisSynod. 

While  this  review  has  much  that  is  en- 
i  couraging,  there  is  one  thing  that  should 
j  be  corrected.  This  Synod  is,  and  always 
I  has  been,  dependent  on  the  sympathy  and 
I  care  which  the  Church  at  large  feels  in 
the  subject  of  Home  Missions.  You  are 
a  Synod  of  Horae  Missionaries.  There  is 
J  but  one  church  in  Kansas  that  has  never 
received  Home  Missionary  aid,  and  with 
what  emphasis  then  do  the  words,  “Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give,”  come  to 
this  body.  But  an  examination  of  the 
ministers  will  show  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  churches  in  the  State,  and 
some  of  them  among  the  strong  ones,  gave 
nothing  whatever  to  the  Board  during  the 
year. 

This  can  not  be  right,  and,  if  not  cor¬ 
rected,  will  work  serious  injury  to  the 
churches  themselves.  Surely  a  Synod 
drawing  its  life-blood  from  Home  Missions 
should  not  forget  whence  its  life  comes; 
should  not  receive  135,144.07,  while  it  con 
tributes  only  $1,144.86. 

Leaving  Kansas  we  come  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  we  find  there  a  good  degree 
of  progress.  Four  men  have  been  com¬ 


missioned  by  the  Home  Board  and  two  by 
the  Foreign  Board. 

One  of  the  Creek  Tribe  has  been  ordained, 
and  is  doing  earnest  and  successful  work 
among  his  own  people.  Two  of  the  Semi, 
nole  Tribe  have  been  recently  licensed  to 
preach,  and  will  go  forth  to  care  for  their 
brethren. 

One  new  church  has  been  organized 
among  the  Cherokees,  and  another,  which 
had  never  been  reported  to  the  Presbytery, 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  started 
into  new  life.  One  new  church  has  been 
received  among  the  Creeks,  making  seven  | 
churches  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Three  church  buildings  have  been  com¬ 
menced,  and  bid  fair  for  an  early  comple¬ 
tion.  These,  though  small,  are  of  great 
value  as  an  indication  of  what  the  Indian 
can  do  for  his  own  advanoeme!*t.  An  item 
of  interest  in  this  Indian  work  is  the  fact 
thut  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
those  educated  in  the  former  mission 
schools  are  coming  forward  as  workers  in 
the  Church,  when  the  missionaries  go 
among  them.  The  Indian  work  is  rising 
in  importance,  and  there  should  be  a  large 
increase  of  laborers  to  the  faithful  band 
now  toiling  there.  Every  available  open¬ 
ing  among  that  interesting  people  should 
be  followed  up  with  energy,  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  wrong  received  from  the 
stronger  race,  so  deeply  seated  in  the  mind 
of  the  Indian,  may  be  exchanged  for  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  to  God  for  the  gospel  brought  to 
them  by  those  whe  love  the  Lord.  One  of 
the  churches  now  bears  the  name  Wealaka 
— coming  water.  May  it  be  emblematic  of 
the  water  of  life  flowing  from  the  throne 
of  God  to  purify  and  save  their  souls. 

Of  Texas  I  can  give  but  little  informa 
tion  from  personal  knowledge,  as  I  have 
only  visited  a  single  town,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  But 
the  appearance  of  that  Presbytery  showed 
at  once  af  marked  advance  in  the  number 
of  ministers  and  churches,  and  gives  indi¬ 
cations  of  hopeful  progress  in  the  near 
future. 

Fifteen  ministers  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned  in  that  State  by  the  Board.  While 
I  can  not,  of  my  personal  knowledge,  say  i 
much  of  Texas,  I  venture  to  call  the  at-  i 
teution  of  Synod  to  the  immense  import-  <] 


ance  of  tKat  State,  as  a  Home  Mission 
field.  Texas  is  probably  the  most  needy, 
the  most  important,  and,  in  some  aspects, 
the  most  promising  Home  Mission  field  in 
the  United  States.  The  rapid  increase  in 
population,  the  relation  it  sustains  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  country,  and  its  prox- 

j  imity  to  Mexico,  all  show  its  great  import- 

1  ance. 

I 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Home  Board 
should  not  have  entered  upon  their  work 
in  that  State  unless  they  intended  to  pros¬ 
ecute  it  with  energy,  and  be  prepared  to 
occupy  all  important  openings  until  the 
State  shall  be  evangelized.  The  preaching 
force  in  that  State  should  bs  doubled  with¬ 
in  the  next  twelve  months.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
should  be  left  to  take  care  of  that  region, 
but  the  most  casual  observation  on  the 
ground  will  show  that  they  do  not  do  it, 
and  in  all  probability  can  not.  We  would 
go  there,  not  as  sectarians,  but  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  evangelize  those,  who,  otherwise, 
would  be  left  neglected,  and  a  wise  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  work  will  give  no  occasion  for 
a  clash  of  interests  anywhere. 

I  will  also  venture  the  suggestion  of  the 
division  of  the  Presbytery  of  Austin  into 
three,  in  order  for  the  formation  of  a  Synod 
of  Texas,  by  the  next  General  Assembly. 

After  this  extended  review,  it  remains 
for  me  only  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Synod  to  the  fact  that  our  time  is  short. 
We  must  work  while  the  day  lasts,  for  the 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 
Three  members  of  this  Synod  have  gone 
to  their  heavenly  home  since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing.  One  of  them,  E.  Blochly,  whose  day 

of  active  labor  was  passed  through  much 
sufferiDg,  was  called  to  his  rest.  The  other 
t  wo  were  home  missionaries  in  their  full  | 
day  of  active  and  successful  labor — J.  R. 
Jones  and  Matthew  Wade. 

The  last  year  of  Bro.  Wade’s  life  Tvas 
connected  with  a  marked  revival,  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  church  under  his 
care.  His  work  was  done,  but  well  done. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  state  that  one 
who  was  quite  lately  a  member  of  this 
Synod,  but  who  recently  removed  to  Mich¬ 
igan,  Rev.  J.  H.  Reid,  has  passed  to  his 
i  reward. 

1  Thus,  one  by  one,  we  all  shall  soon  pass 
on.  May  it  be  to  sleep  in  J esus  and  enter 
into  his  restj! 

Respectfully  submitted.  T.  Hill, 

Synodical  Missionary. 


Rev.  Timothy  Hill,  H.D,,  writes  of  two 
contiguous  counties  in  Southeastern  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  the  missionary  labor  needed 
therein: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  30,  ’76.' 

Cherokee  County  has  a  population  of 
about  13,000;  has  Baxter  Springs  and  Co¬ 
lumbus  for  towns;  but  all  the  work  is 
farming  or  mining.  No  important  villages. 
The  whole  county  is  a  coal  field,  and  in 
Baxter,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
are  prospective  lead  and  zinc  mines  of 
great  value.  Joplin,  Missouri,  the  great 
est  lead  region  on  the  continent,  is  but 
four  miles  east  of  the  State  line ;  has  now 
about  10,000  people.  Not  far  from  Lowell 
are  lead  mines,  that  are  said  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich,  and  a  little  town  has  been  laid 
out  and  called  Bonanza.  These  mines  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  company,  and 
have  been  worked  but  little,  as  yet,  but 
they  will  be  fully  tested  within  a  few 
months,  and  if  they  “pan  out”  as  they  are 
expected  to,  there  will  be  a  smart  town 
there  at  once. 

One  eftect  of  this  mining  excitement  is 
the  destruction  of  Baxter  Springs.  The 
business  is  driven  away ;  and  as  the  town  j 
is  fairly  loaded  down  with  bonds,  on  which  i 
they  do  not  pretend  to  pay  the  interest, 
there  is  no  prospect  for  it  to  rise  again. 
They  pull  down  the  houses  and  move  them 
over  to  Joplin;  and  so  the  town  now  con¬ 
sists  of  a  few  fine  brick  buildings,  that  can 
not  be  moved ;  or  a  lot  of  wooden  shanties, 
that  are  not  worth  moving.  There  are, 
however,  now  resident  there,  about  800 
people,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are 
colored.  There  were  seventy-one  colored 
voters  at  the  recent  election. 

The  church  has  a  good  brick  house, 
well  built,  and  neat;  practically  out  of 
debt.  The  church  now  numbers  twenty- 
four  resident  members,  of  whom  but  two 
were  there  when  Bro.  Mayo  took  the 
church.  He  has  done  well,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered ;  has  worked 
hard  and  patiently,  under  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  surroundings. 

Columbus,  thirteen  miles  from  Baxter 
Springs,  has  a  population  of  1,000,  and  is 
growing;  it  is  the  county-seat.  A  rail¬ 
road  has  just  been  completed,  connecting 
it  with  8t.  Louis  on  the  east,  and  reaching 
Oswego,  on  the  west,’  where  it  connects 
with  the  M.  K.  and  T.  There  is  a  small 
church,  but  thirteen  members;  but  it  has 
never  been  well  cared  for,  and  has  no 
church  building.  There  is  a  prospect  for 
quite  an  addition  at  an  early  day.  The 
audience  is  increasing;  they  are  an  in¬ 
telligent  people.  No  Sunday  school.  Ser¬ 
vices  are  held  in  the  Court-house. 

Pleasant  View,  fourteen  miles  distant, 
is  a  good  farming  region ;  well  settled ;  no 


village;  no  church-building;  church  has 
twenty-three  members ;  meet  in  a  school- 
house,  and  it  is  full  to  its  entire  extent, 
say  fifty  persons.  Outside  of  these  three 
points  we  have  no  organization. 

Now  turn  to  Crawford  County.  Going 
north,  twelve  miles  from  Columbus,  you 
reach  Cherokea,  j  ust  north  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  county  line.  The  place  began  by  the 
railroad  putting  in  a  side-track,  for  load¬ 
ing  coal;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  point.  More  business  is  done  there 
than  at  any  other  place  on  the  railroad 
south  of  Fa.  8cott,  The  town  has  about 
800  people,  and  is  likely  to  grow.  The' 
church  has  sixteen  members;  is  a  good 
church,  for  it  has  a  good  session,  the  best 
in  all  that  region.  This  place  is  nine 
miles  from  Pleasant  View.  The  Method¬ 
ists  have  a  good  church  building,  but  the 
Presbyterians  occupy  it  half  the  time  by 
consent. 

Seven  miles  a  little  north  of  west,  from 
Cherokee,  is  Monmouth.  This  is  a  good 
farming  region.  The  church  has  thirty- 
five  members;  has  a  good  church-build¬ 
ing;  congregations  good;  Here,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  Cherokee,  the  Methodists  worship 
in  the  Presbjtndan  House  half  the  time. 

Girard,  twelve  miles  north  of  Cherokee, 
and  twenty-five  south  of  Ft.  Scott,  is  a  | 
good  town,  and  is  the  county-seat;  has 
about  900  people,  and  is  growing.  A  new 
railroad  begins  here,  running  to  Joplin. 

It  is  not  yet  finished,  but  a  heavy  force  is 
on  it,  and  the  rails  are  partially  laid.  This 
will  connect  them  with  the  lead  region. 
The  church  here  has  twenty  members, 
hut  they  are  in  a  wretched  condition — 
like  a  demoralized  army,  badly  scattered 
and  without  hope.  But  the  audiences  are 
good — seventy-live  to  one  hundred.  There 
is  a  good  Sunday-school,  and  if  a  man  is 
there  who  is  wise  and  able,  they  will  rally 
around  him.  Southeast  of  Girard  is  a  i 
small  village  springing  up,  called  Pitts-  I 
burg,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
many  points  along  that  new  road  will  he 
open  to  us  before  we  may  be  ready  to  oc-  i 
cupy  them.  | 

This  is  a  review  of  the  present  condi-  I 
tion  of  these  two  very  important  counties,  I 
Look  at  them : 

1.  A  fair  soil  for  agriculture,  not  equal 
to  the  best,  tut  fully  up  to  second  grade. 

2.  The  richest  mineral  region  of  all 
Kansas,  by  far.  One  vast  coal  field,  and  I 
in  near  contact  with  the  greatest  lead  and 
zinc  mines  of  the  country. 

3.  Railroad  connecting  with  Kansas 

City,  St.  Louis,  and  all  outdoors.  I 

4.  More  than  22,000  people,  and  now 
increasing. 

r>.  Three  organized  churches  in  each 
CDunty. 

0.  Three  good  church  buildings,  and 
suitable  arr<togement8  for  preaching  in| 
one  of  the  others. 


Now,  what  shall  be  done'  for  them  ? 
They  can  not  he  cared  for  with  less  than 
three  ministers ;  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  attempt  he  made  with  less. 

Then  comes  th4  question  of  grouping. 
After  the  fullest  consultation  we  arranged 
thus  the  following  programme : 

1.  A  man  must  he  at  Girard  all  the  time. 

2.  A  man  to  live  at  Cherokee,  and  take 
care  of  Cherokee,  Pleasant  View  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  preaching  every  other  Sabbath  at 
Cherokee,  and  arranging  the  others  as  best 
he  can, 

3.  Columbus  and  Baxter  Springs. 

This  is  the  best  possible  economy  of 
traveling  expenses — the  natural  grouping 
of  the  field. 

Now  I  expect  that  application  will  he 
made  in  accordance  with  this  programme, 
and  I  intend  you  to  let  it  go  through  if 
possible.  I  have  made  dilligent  inquiry, 
and  I  think  this  is  reasonable  and  neces¬ 
sary,  Those  men  will,  if  a  blessing  rests 
on  their  labors,  make  a  change  before  one 
year  is  gone  by,  and  by  the  arrangement 
now  made,  we  shall  possess  the  strategic 
points  of  all  that  region.  They  are  centers 
of  influence,  and  it  will  he  easy  to  occupy 
any  other  fields  if  these  are  fully  manned. 


A  Presbyterian  Church  of  fourteen 
members  was  organized  at  El  Paso, 
Sedgwick  County,  Kan.,  on  Saturday, 
November  24,  1877,  by  a  commission 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Emporia,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Revs.  A.  M.  Mann,  J.  P.  Har- 
sen  and  Mr.  W.  Lawrence.  The 
term-system  of  eldership  was  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  J.  N.  Barton,  B.  M.  Cut¬ 
ler  and  Br.  H.  C.  Tucker  were  duly 
elected,  ordained  and  installed  to  the 
office  of  ruling  elder.  This  church  com¬ 
mences  under  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  town  is  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
thirteen  miles  south  of  Wichita.  It  is 
beautifully  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  tract  of  country  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  productive  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State.  J.  P.  Harsen. 

AVichita,  Kansas. 

The  growth  in  Presbyterianism  in  Kan¬ 
sas  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Sol¬ 
omon,  in  that  State,  seven  churches,  or¬ 
ganized  since  last  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
were  received,  and  permission  granted  for 
the  organization  of  twelve  more. 


THE  HEZ  PEKOES  ITOIAH  OHUROH. 

'  During  the  Sessions  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Emporia,  it  was  our  privilege 
1  to  listen  to  the  reports  of  mission 
work  among  the  Indians.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  occurences  of 
modern  times  is  the  organization  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  of  98  members 
among  the  Nez  Perces  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  This  tribe  is  located 
about  35  miles  south  of  Arkansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  numbers  347  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  a  part  of  the  mam  tribe, 
which  is  still  in  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
which  numbers  about  1600  persons, 
and  who  are  rich  in  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
portion  of  this  tribe  left  their  reser- 
;  vation  some  time  ago  and  took  tiie 
war  path  and  were  captured  by  the 
United  States  troops  and  conveyed 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are 
full  bloods,  but  have  been  under 
Christian  training  for  a  long  time  in 
the  schools  taught  by  Miss  McBeth 
and  others. 

The  missionary  who  visited  them 
and  listened  to  their  stories,  could 
not  help  being  filled  with  indignation 
at  the  treatment  they  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
storv  of  the  Poncas  is  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  and  is  a  sad 
tale.  But  in  many  respects  this  one 
presents  a  still  sadder  picturje.  At 
I  the  request  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Idaho,  Revs.  Hill,  Hewitt  and  Plat¬ 
ter  visited  these  people  in  August, 

*  1879.  They  found  them  a  stalwart 
race,  soldier-like  in  appearance,  clean 
and  neat  in  their  habits.  Archie 
I  Lawyer,  a  full-blood  Indian  and  a 
j  licentiate  of  Presbytery  of  Idaho  was 
-  then  teaching  and  preaching  among 
therr.  From  the  treatment  they  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  | 
they  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  kindly  the  visits  of  those  min¬ 
isters.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
motives,  and  understood  the  object 
of  their  visit,  their  confidence  was 
gained  and  their  hearts  opened. 

Last  fall  and  winter,  Revs.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Platter  and  others  visited  them 
and  held  evangelistic  services,  when 
scores  of  them  were  converted  and  a 
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church  organized  by  the  election  ot 
Jay  Gould,  Jim  Horn  and  Red  Wolf,^ 
as  ruling  Elders.  Archie  Lawyer, 
who  had  gone  to  his  Presbytery, 
(Idaho,)  for  ordination  as  well  as  a 
visit  to  his  old  home,  has  now  re¬ 
turned  at  their  earnest  call  to  be 
their  pastor,  under  commission  of 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  As  we 
i  listened  to  the  report  of  these  breth* 
ren  in  Presbytery,  it  was  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  was  a  most  remarkable 
work  of  grace.  No  one  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  doubted  the  evidence  given  by 
these  wild  men,  as  to  their  conver¬ 
sion.  Talk  about  the  stoicism  of  the 
Indian  I  These  strong  men  wept  like 
children,  when  telling  the  story  of 
j  their  conversion  in  the  presence  of 
'  the  ministers  who  visited  them.  The 
whole  congregation  wept.  They  sing 
ithe  Christian  hymns  translated  in  the  i 
lindian  tongue,  with  great ^  spirit,  i 
The  children  sing  hymns  in  English, 
4nd  the  whole  people,  old  and  young, 
show  as  much  feeling  and  heart  in 
their  religious  services  as  any  con¬ 
gregation  of  white  people.  Their 
consistent  conduct  and  firmness  in 
Christian  principles  puts  to  shame 
many  white  men. 

Those  noble,  self-sacrificing  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  have  spent  a  greater 
portion  of  a  life-time  among  those 
Indians,  will  rejoice  that  the  fruit  is 
being  gathered  after  many  days. 


HOME  MISSIONS  TO  THE  /.V- 

KEV.  S.  A.  STOL>DAE.D. 

;  Having  been  requested  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  to  make  several  tours 
of  exploration  through  this  country  to 
ascertain  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  Indians  in  different  sections  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  also  among  the, 
full-blood  Creeks,  the  work  was  under¬ 
taken  in  company  with  Rev.  John  Elli¬ 
ott,  who  has  charge  of  our  little  church 
at  Muskogee  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and 
whose  church  building  was  recently 
burned,  leaving  them  sadly  destitute. 

The  tour  through  the  Cherokee  coun- 
j  try  occupied  six  days.  We  passed  down 


the  Arkansas  Kiver  to  Webber’s  Falls,  ^ 
twenty-five  miles,  where  we  came  upon 
a  settlement  of  about  twenty  families 
that  removed  to  this  country  shortly 
after  the  war,  being  remnants  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe  that  remained  in  the 
States  at  the  time  of  the  removal.  They 
are  largely  intermixed  with  the  whites, 
and  form  a  very  intelligent  community. 
They  are  exceedingly  anxious  for  a 
school  of  a  high  grade  among  them,  and 
have  for  more  than  a  year  been  seeking  ' 
for  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  would 
accept  the  position  of  teacher  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  upon  the 
Sabbath.  They  could  themselves  fur¬ 
nish  $800  toward  the  support  of  such  a 
missionary  teacher.  Who  will  go  ? 

Crossed  the  Arkansas  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  Kiver.  The  stream  was 
swollen  with  the  recent  rains.  The 
only  way  of  crossing  was  upon  an  old  ' 
flat-boat,  and  we  succeeded  only  at  great 
personal  risk  as  we  afterward  found ; 
followed  on  down  the  Fort  Smith  road 
about  fifteen  miles  until  we  reached  the 
Sallisaw,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  from  this  on  we  passed  over  some  i 
portions  of  the  country  as  pleasant  as 
I  ever  saw  and  some  the  roughest  I  ever  j 
attempted  in  a  carriage,  fit  only  for  j 
Iridians  on  their  ponies. 

We  visited  two  of  the  old  mission 
stations  of  the  American  Board,  Dwight 
and  Fairfield,  that  were  instrumental  ; 
in  untold  good  to  the  Cherokee  people  i 
(both  now  abandoned).  We  spent  the  ! 
Sabbath  at  the  former  place  and  preach¬ 
ed.  Some  of  the  buildings  of  this  mis¬ 
sion  were  burned  during  the  war,  serv-  ' 
ing  to  cook  the  breakfast  of  some  of  the 
troops  who  camped  there  one  night; 
others  were  still  standing,  giving  an 
idea  of  what  had  once  been  done  here. 
Still  others  had  fallen  down  and  a  old 
log  church  had  almost  gone  to  decay. 
Here  and  there  were  flourishing  maple 
and  cedar  trees  planted  by  missionary 
hands,  the  most  of  whom  have  ceased 
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from  their  labors  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.  The  remains  of  several 
rest  in  the  thicket  beyond  the  church 
without  even  a  headstone  to  mark  the 
spot.  We  could  not  view  these  things 
without  sad  reflections.  But  there  is 
a  brighter  side,  for  though  this  mission 
is  broken  up  and  the  workers  have  in  a 
measure  been  forgotten,  yet  the  good 
done  will  never  be.  As  one  travels  all 
through  this  Nation  he  sees  evidences 
that  they  did  not  labor  in  vain.  Not 
long  ago  I  preachad  in  a  neighborhood 
where  lives  a  woman  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Bev.  Stephen  Foreman,  the 
only  Cherokee  Presbyterian  minister  I 
knew  in  the  Nation,  who  has  to  travel 
fifteen  miles  to  attend  church.  She  was  * 
a  pupil  here.  She  has  reared  a  family, 
and  three  of  her  children  (all  that  are  ^ 
old  enough)  are  teachers  in  the  day  < 
schools  of  the  Nation,  and  two  of  these  \ 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

I  know  another  Indian  woman,  an  ^ 
accomplished  lady,  who  began  her  ' 
school  life  here  and  finished  it  at  Law-  ' 
renceville,  New  Jersey,  and  who  for 
several  years  during  the  war  was  a  resi-  ' 
dent  of  Philadelphia.  She  has  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
at  Tahlequah,  the  capital  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  so 
faithful  has  she  been  that  for  seven 
years  she  had  missed  but  two  or  three 
Sabbaths.  Her  husband,  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  native  of 
Baltimore,  is  a  very  estimable  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  Their  family 
of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty,  would 
grace  any  home. 

But  I  will  speak  of  another  instance 
that  we  found  upon  this  very  trip.  : 
Since  the  war  this  region  has  been  set¬ 
tled  by  the  full-blood  Cherokees,  who 
still  sj^cak  their  native  language.  We 
had  been  told  that  a  Mrs.  Petit,  living  i 
I  at  Dwight,  could  speak  English.  We  | 
had  driven  several  miles  that  afternoon,  ' 


I  following  a  track  across  tlie  prairie  that 
I  was  seldom  traveled.  At  last,  reaching 
jan  Indian  cabin,  we  saw  two  women 
and  stopped  to  inquire  the  way.  Hav 
ing  no  interpreter,  we  could  ask  only 
in  English  and  expected  to  be  answered 
only  by  signs  if  at  all.  But  judge  of 
our  surprise  at  hearing  ourselves  ad¬ 
dressed  in  as  good  English  by  this  full- 
blood  Indian  as  one  would  hear  in  any 
A'ew  England  village.  We  next  in¬ 
quired  for  3Irs.  Petit,  and  were  told 
that  we  were  addressing  Mrs.  Petit. 
Thousrh  living  at  Dwight  she  had  that 
day  ridden  over  six  miles  to  make  a 
visit  upon  this  neighbor.  And  she  now 
in  turn  inquired  if  we  were  not  minis¬ 
ters,  and  if  we  had  come  to  preach  at 
Dwight  the  next  day.  She  told  us  how 
long  she  had  waited  in  vain  to  see 
!  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Accepting 
an  invitation  from  her  to  stop  with  her 
I  son  living  in  one  of  the  old  mission 
1  buildings  we  drove  on.  But  who  was  this 
:  woman  ?  And  what  was  her  history  ? 
After  a  battle  between  the  Usages  and 
Cherokees,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a 
little  Osage  girl  about  four  years  old 
was  found  among  the  captives,  and  was 
I  claimed  by  the  chief  of  one  of  the  ^ 
I  Cherokee  bands.  She  was  a  bright,  | 
;  aftectionate  little  thing  and  became  a 
great  favorite.  At  last  a  white  man 
induced  the  chief  to  give  the  child  tc 
him  on  condition  of  educating  her,  bui 
no  sooner  did  he  come  in  possession  o 
her  than  she  was  sold  to  a  negro  trade 
for  $300,  who  placed  her  in  a  smal 
I  boat  and  started  down  the  Arkansas  t 
sell  her  for  a  slave.  This  fact  was  dis 
covered  just  in  season  to  start  in  pui 
suit  of  the  trader,  who  was  finally  ovei 
taken  and  the  little  girl  rescued,  thoug 
the  trader  escaped.  Beturning  wit 
her  she  was  placed  in  the  school  z 
Dwight  and  in  the  family  of  one  of  th 
missionaries.  Years  of  training  an 
instruction  were  bestowed  upon  th 
school  with  no  apparent  spiritual  r( 


suits  among  the  pupils.  But  at  las 
the  harvest-time  came,  and  the  first  i 
yield  the  heart  to  Christ  wife  Mari 
James,  the  little  Osage  captive,  wb 
had  been  rescued  from  a  savage  life  b 
violence  and  from  slavery  to  find 
home  here. 

So  satisfactory  was  her  improvemer 
as  a  scholar  and  her  character  as 
Christian  that  she  rose  to  the  positio 
I  of  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  missioi 
land  through  long  years  she  has  mair 
tained  a  consistent  Christian  life,  real 
ing  a  family  of  children  who  do  hone 
to  the  mother’s  intelligent  Christian  ir 
fluence. 

With  such  a  record  of  labor  as  this, 
what  matters  it  to  the  worker  if  his 
grave  be  hidden  by  the  bramble  thick¬ 
et,  with  no  headstone  to  mark  his  rest¬ 
ing  place,  so  that  it  be  said  of  our  se¬ 
pulcher,  as  of  that  of  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  that  no  man  knoweth  it  ? 
The  record  of  such  is  on  high. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  single 
incident  more.  Passing  another  cabin 
the  following  Monday,  an  old  Indian 
who  knew  something  of  these  mission 
schools,  said  to  us:  “I  will  give  you 
both  my  little  children  if  you  will  send 
them  to  the  mission.” 

This  general  region  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  contains  nob  far  from  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  full-blood  Cherokees,  who  i 
are  eagerly  asking  for  a  missionary  like 
the  old  missionaries  to  be  sent  among 
them.  Petitions  have  come  to  me, 
s'gned  by  large  numbers  of  full-blood 
Cherokees,  asking  this,  The  answer, 
distressing  to  us  and  disheartening  to 
them,  is :  “We  have  no  money  to 
i  undertake  new  work.”  We  passed  the 
ruins  of  Fairfield  mission  on  Monday  ; 
i  reached  Park  Hill,  the  site  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Female  Seminary,  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday  home,  sad  at  seeing 
I  the  spiritual  destitution,  but  sadder 
still  that  the  churches  of  our  country 
say  we  can  do  nothing  to  relieve  it. 

Ft.  Gibson,  Indian  Territory. 


Getting  Ready  for  Action. — The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Kansas  met  on  the  14th,  at  Wathe- 
na,  a  pleasant  towm  eight  miles  west  of  St. 
Jo.  This  town  is  about  six  years  old,  and 
has  a  fine  public  school,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000. 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Chapman  of  Troy,  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Moore  of  Lawrence,  Clerk  tern. 

Five  churches  have  been  organized  within 
the  bounds  of  Presbytery,  one  church  build. 

ing  secured,  and  a  fine  parsonage  erected  at 
Troy. 

Delegates  from  the  Presbytery  of  High- 1 
land,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  , 
were  present,  and  participated  in  the  discus-  i 
sions ;  also  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hill,  Sherwood, 
and  Cooper.  [j 

The  results  may  be  thus  stated :  A  Central 
Instituticfn,  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  Reunion, 
should  be  established  at  this  time,  and  loca-l 
ted  at  Highland,  Kansas.  It  is  a  necessity 
Our  Boards  and  Committees  should  be  reduc-| 
ed  to  two,  the  Foreign  and  Domestic,  and* 
placed  under  two  Secretaries.  The  Presby- 

I 

teries,  as  the  distinctive  court  of  our  Church,, 
cannot  be  wisely  stript  of  one  right,  or  shorn 
of  one  honor.  They  should  continue  to  send  ^ 
the  Commissioners,  and  not  the  Synods,  to 
the  General  Assembly.  The  "West  will  stands 
firmly,  I  think,  for  the  integrity  of  our  Pres-  j 
byteries,  but  freely  admit  a  broader  basis  of 
representatio:^  On  all  these  points  there 
was  unanimity  of  views. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas,  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  add,  will  meet  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Leavenworth  at  Lawrence,  on  the  3d  of  | 
May,  to  unite,  at  their  own  request,  the  two 
Presbyterian  churches  of  that  place.  This  i 
action  will  give  our  Church  a  commanding 
position  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Lawrence. 
Troy,  April  19th,  1870.  J.  L.  C. 

AT  ^  Church  was  organized  I 

i  larch  12  at  New  Pittaburg.  Warren  Co.,’ 
anaaa,  of  fourteen  members,  by  Reva. 

"  ®rren  Mayo  and  W.  B.  McKee.  I k''>p  ^ 
A  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized,  F 
March  10,  by  Dr.  T.  Hill  and  Eeya.  War-  * 
ren  Mayo  and  W.  B.  McKee,  in  Osage  ' 
township,  Warren  Co.,  Kansas,  of  seven¬ 
teen  members.  Messrs.  Alexander  Dun-  ' 

lop  and  Daniel  McIntyre  were  elected  el- 
ders. 


Independence,  Kan. — Rev.  Wm.  Bishop, 
of  Salina,  Kan.,  is  supplying  the  church  at 
this  place  for  a  few  weeks.  The  church 
has  been  without  a  pastor  since  last  Au- 


!• 


gust. 


La  Cygne,  Kan.— On  the  31st  of  January 
occurred  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  place.  The  min¬ 
ister,  Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  preached  a  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Rev.  W.  L. 
Vroom,  its  organizer  and  first  pastor, 
preached  the  first  sermon  that  was  deliv¬ 
ered  in  this  town,  about  three  months  after 
the  first  houses  were  built,,  to-wit :  Kovem-  | 
her  21,  18G9.  The  result  of  his  efforts 
were  quite  marked.  He  resigned  his  pas¬ 
torate  in  October,  1873,  after  having  added 
to  the  membership  about  thirty  members, 
completed  an  elegant  frame  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  obtained  a  good  organ,  furnished  the 
house  with  carpets,  etc.  The  congregation 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  present 
minister  has  supplied  the  pulpit  for  the 
last  three  months.  Everything  in  good 
working  order ;  congregations  growing. 

The  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Kansas  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1856 
the  first  white  man’«  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Leavenworth.  Now,  including  a 
few  churches  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the 
roll,  as  given  to  the  last  Assembly,  num¬ 
bers  194  churches.  The  history  of  such 
a  record  can  not  but  be  interesting.  Rev. 
T.  Hill,  D  D.,  has  given  us  this  history  in 
a  neat  pamphlet  of  46  pages.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  this  is  the  “Tabulated  His¬ 
tory,  which  he  gives,  where  we  have  the' 
name  of  the  church,  the  county,  by  whom 
organized,  date,  number  of  members,  size 
and  cost  of  church  building;  with  the 
amount  of  money  raised  at  home,  abroad, 
and  given  by  Board  of  Church  Erection 
This  has  involved  great  care  and  labor, 
but  is  most  interesting  and  valuable.  It 
is  a  presentation  of  history  which  we  have 
no  where  else  seen.  A  few  years  ago  Dr. 
Hill  gathered  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Missouri.  No 

man  is  better  fitted  to  be  the  historian  of 
our  Church  in  this  region  of  country.  He 
has  been  a  factor  in  its  development,  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning,  and  has  taste, 
memory,  and  tact  for  the  work. 


■  I  juji'  ijLLUii.i'^.p»i"  •  — - - 

KanS.^^h  ijrii  10  R'ev.  S.  Hill  and  ' 
Rev.  W.  B.  McKee  organized  a  cfiiuroh  in 
Ojage  Township,  Crawford  Co.,  to  he  called 
the  Osage  Church.  There  were  seventeen 
members,  and,  ^  what  is  unusual,  eleven  of 
them  are  male  members. 

Axtell. — On  April  10  and  11  Rev.  J.  M. 
Brown  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Griffes  organized 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Axtell,  at  Ax¬ 
tell,  in  Marshall  County,  of  twenty-three 
members. 


Russell,  Kansas.  —  A  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  in  November  last, 
with  twenty  members.  Rev.  J.  K.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  effected  the  organization,  has 
been  preaching  there  only  about  three 
months. 

Russell,  Kansas.  —  A  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  in  November  last, 
with  twenty  members.  Rev.  J.  K.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  effected  the  organization,  has 
been  preaching  there  only  about  three 
months.  •  __  f  ^  ^  T 

New  MissioNxVry  Presbytery. — 
The  Synod  of  Kansas  organized  the 
Presbyteuy  of  Solomon,  comprising  the 
territory  of  Western  Kansas.  It  is 
about  as  large  as  Scotland. 


ST.  LOUIS  EVANGELIST. 


Terms  $2.00  per  Year  in  Advance:  otlier- 
wise,  $2.50. 


REPORT  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Moderator  and  Brethren  of  the  Synod  of 

Kansas : 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
a  report  on  the  home  missionary  work 
■wntliin  your  bounds,  together  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
synod  in  all  its  missionary  aspects.  The  j 
three  boards,  the  home  and  foreign  mis-  I 
sion,  and  the  freedmen’s  board,  are  all  : 
engaged  in  work  in  this  synod.  I 

As  the  synod  extends  over  the  Indian  ! 
Territoiy,  as  well  as  Kansas,  it  will  be  ; 
most  convenient  to  consider  them  separ-  : 
ately,  I 

The  board  of  home  missions  reported 
to  the  general  assembly  113  men  in  com¬ 
mission  during  the  year.  This  is  fifteen 
less  than  were  reported  the  year  before, 
but  still  only  two  below  Iowa,  which 
is  the  highest  State  on  the  ■  roll.  To  ; 
tliese  113  reported  to  the  assembly  there 
should  be  added  ten  others,  young  men 
wh'>  are  pursuing  their  studies  in 
theological  seminaries  and  engaged  only 
for  their  vacation.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  • 
to  report  of  each  of  these  young  men 
that  I  have  heard  them  commended  for 
their  zeal  and  their  general  success  in 
the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

I  have  spent  the  Sabbath  with  four  of 
them,  and  in  each  instance  moderated 
the  se  ssion  for  the  reception  of  mem¬ 
bers  ;  m  one  instance  there  were  nine-  i 
teen  added. 

The  results  of  mission  work  have  been 
good,  but  the  number  of  new  churches 
has  been  less  this  year  than  in  some  form¬ 
er  years.  We  have  but  ten  this  year  while 
in  1878  there  were  thirty-eight,  the  largest 
number  ever  organized  in  one  year. 

The  churches  are  Wetmore,  Morgan- 
ville,  Rosedale,  Saltville,  Bashan,  ^lo- 
ran,  Bethel,  Toronto,  Maxon,  Leesburgh. 

I  find  but  seven  more  churches  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Assembly  this  year  than  the 
last,  three  at  least  having  been  dissolved. 
The  Assembly’s  roll  shows  an  increase 
of  five  ministers,  seven  churches  and  578 
menibers.  I  have  not  the  exact  sum 
which  has  been  expended  by  the  board  of 
home  missions  during  the  year,,  but  it 
will  not  be  far  from  $35,000  in  Kansas, 
besides  the  amount  expended  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory. 

This  synod  has  always  been  marked  by 
its  dependence  on  the  board  of  liome 
missions,  every  church  on  the  Kansas  roll 
has  at  some  time  been  sustained  by  it. 


Slowly,  but  steadily  the  cTiurches  are  ' 
rising  to  self-support,  and  this  year,  the 
first  time  in  its  whole  history,  more 
churches  have  risen  to  self-support  than 
were  organized  in  the  same  time.' 

The  work  of  church  erection  has  gone 
on  with  more  vigor  than  in  any  former 
year.  New  churches  have  been  occupied  i 
in  Atchison,  Clifton,  Huron,  Abilene, 
Clay  Center,  Cherry  vale,  Osage,  Quen- 
emo,  Waverly,  Mayfield,  Colevilie, 
Harper,  Ellinwood,  Sterling,  Phillips- 
burgh,  Oberlin  and  Grainfiela.  Enlarge-  | 
munts  and  repairs  have  been  made  in  a  I 
large  number  of  churches,  amounting  in 
the  presbytery  of  Emporia  alone  to  near¬ 
ly  $10,000.  I  have  not  the  statistics  of 
the  other  presbyteries.  Active  prepara¬ 
tions  are  now  made  for  new  churches  in 
a  number  of  places,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  work  is  far  advanced  toward  com¬ 
pletion.  There  are  now  in  the  State  IGl  i 
church  buildings  which  are  occupied. 
There  are,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  but 
seven  parsonages  which  are  occupied, 
but  preparations  are  in  progress  for 
others. 

The  minutes  of  Assembly  report  con¬ 
tributions  to  home  missions  and  sus- 
tentation  from  this  synod  amounting  to 
$2,989,  an  increase  of  $440  during  the 
year.  To  church  erection  was  reported 
$923,  an  increase  of  $407.  The  aggregate 
of  all  contributions  for  church  purposes 
from  this  synod  is  $120,990,  an  increase 
of  $7 , 127  for  the  year.  I 

Gratifying  as  this  review  is-  in  some  of  | 
its  aspects,  it  is  suggestive  of  somethings  | 
of  a  veiy  different  character,  which  are  | 
far  from  x^leasing.  While  new  churches  : 
are  formed  and  other  churches  are  rising 
to  self-support,  there  have  been,  as 
already  noticed,  churches  which  have 
disappeared  from  the  roll,  and  a  close 
inspection  will  show  other  churches 
which  have  had  but  little  preaching  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  are  growing  less  as 
time  passes  on,  and  unless  they  are  soon 
revivedjthey,  too,\W'ill  disappear.  There 
are  sixty-two  churches  marked  vacant, 
eleven  less  than  last  year.  Some  of  them 
are  now  supplied,  and  have  been  most  of 
the  year ,  but  there  are  others  that  have 
had  little  or  no  preaching.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  call  for  the  careful 
attention  of  each  presbytery,  for  in  that 
Avay  much  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
defect.  There  is  one  xoresbytery  which 
reports  every  church  supplied,  and  I 
think  the  rex^ort  substantially  correct  | 
from  what  I  know  of  it.  AVhat  is  there  to  ! 
liinder  an  equally  favorable  rex)ort  from  j 
every  other  xn-esbytery? 

•  1  .  >  J’  J  1 


i  WISH  to  Tffg^e  on  eacn  ni  tire"pr<5Si53^ 
teries  the  necessity  of  more  accurate  in¬ 
formation  regardinjy  the  condition  of  each 
church  on  their  roll,  and  of  the  whol* 
territory  over  which  they  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Each  nresbytery  should  not  only 
know  the  condition  of  the  churches,  hut 
arrange  the  grouping  of  the  churches 
which  are  combined  for  missionary  sup¬ 
ply,  so  that  no  unnecessary  toil  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  missionary ,  and  no 
'tion  of  territory  be  neglected.  I  would 
recommend  to  the  mission  committee  of 
;  each  presbytery  to  procure  a  large  map 
■  of  the  State  and  carefully  mark  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  presbytery,  and  having  done 
that  to  inscribe  a  circle  around  each 
church  within  a  diameter  of  six  miles.  I 
will  venture  the  assertion  that  after  such 
a  map  is  made  the  sight  of  such  spaces 
left  vacant-T  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
i  will  incite  to  greater  activity  and  earnest- 
!  ess  in  the  work. 

It  is  evident  that  there  shoidd  be  a 
hio-her  standard  of  Christian  activity  ancl 
I  a  °nore  perfect  consecration  in  all  our 
hurdles.  There  are  some  churches  in 
which  this  is  especially  called  for.  Iliere 
are  churches  drawing  money  from  the 
board  that  would  be  better  without  it.  it 
is  ever  an  element  of  weakness  when  a 
church  receives  a  dollar  from  without 
when  there  is  ability  at  home .  _  There  are 
106  churches  which  give  nothing  to  home 
missions,  a  sad  fact  when  it  is  considered 
that  each  one  of  them  has  been  the  i;ecip- 
i  ient  of  that  board.  AVith  the  wondrous 
plentv  that  abounds  all  through  Ivansas 
this  year  there  should  be  a  spontaneous 
iimrease.  Neither  grasshoppers  nor 

drought  can  bepleaded  in  excuse  in  the 
greater  part  of  Ivansas  this  year.  Shall 
we  not  then  hear  the  command:  “Bring 
ve  all  the  tithes  into  the  store  house  and 
prove  me  now,  and  see  if  I  will  not  pour 
you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive  it.  ” 

Having  considered  the  condition  of 
Kansas,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  I  am  greatly  interest¬ 
ed  in  it  and  wish  to  increase  the  interest 
with  each  of  you.  The  work  there  is  di¬ 
vided  among  three  boards — the  home, 
the  foreign,  and  the  freedmen.  The 
.  home  board  has  had  ten  ordained  mis¬ 
sionaries  there,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
two  licentiates.  Mr.  A.  N.  Chamberlain 
has  been  ordained  with  special  reference 
to  the  full-blood  churches,  as  he  speaks 
their  peculiarly  difficult  language  with 
o-reater  ease  and  accuracy  than  any  other 
white  man  in  the  nation.  The  work  has 
j  made  visible  progress  this  year  and  is 
i  taking  on  new  forms,  especially  in  the 


line  of  schools.  The  home  board  has 
now  a  school  in  the  Cherokee,  and 
another  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  an 
orphanage  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  and 
other  schools  are  likely  soon  to  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  foreign  board  has  seven  ordained 
ministers  and  three  large  schools,  one 
each  in  the  Creek,  Seminole  and  Choc¬ 
taw  tribes . 

The  freedmen’s  board  has  now  two 
schools  among  the  blacks  who  were  for¬ 
merly  the  slaves  of  the  Choctaws.  These 
I  imople  were  many  of  them  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  inlluence  of  the  missionaries  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  they  now  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  Presbyterians  or  at  least  regard 
the  Presbyterians  as  their  particular 
friends.  They  are  a  ready  and  hopeful 
people. 

A  great  amount  of  work .  was  spent 
among  the  Indians ,  and  large  sums  of 
money  used  for  many  years  before  the 
war.  The  condition  of  affairs  there  was 
one  of  great  promise,  but  the  war  nearly 
ruined  everything  and  not  much  but 
ruins  remain  of  most  of  the  churches. 
Four  of  the  former  missionaries  have  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  the  Choctaws,  all 
greatly  interested  in  resuming  their  for¬ 
mer  work.  One  of  them.  Father  Reid, 
has  spent  much  time  in  visiting  the  rem-  ’ 
mint  of  the  churches,  a  veritable  Nehe- 
miah,  surveying  the  ruins,  devising  plans 
tor  their  rebuilding,  or  calling  loudly  for 
assistance.  ■  Much,  very  much,  more  ‘ 
should  be  done  for  that  interesting  peo¬ 
ple,  and  every  place  open  to  us  should  be 
occupied.  The  seed  that  was  sown  years 
ago  by  holy  men  and  watered  by  their 
teai’s  is  not  all  dead,  and  the  life  should 
be  cared  for  and  not  left  to  waste. 

There  are  now  eleven  churches  with 
403  members  in  that  territory,  and  the 
opportunity  for  many  more.  There  are 
thirteen  ordained  ministers  on  the  ground, 

,  and  at  least  one  licentiate  who  is  likely 
;  soon  to  be  ordained.  The  question  has 
j  been  discussed  among  them  about  the 
I  formation  of  a  new  presbytery,  to  be 
called  the  Presbytery  of  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory.  AVithout  expressing  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  question,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  matter  be  carefully  con- 
-  sidered  by  the  synod  and  the  wishes  of 
I  the  brethren  there  as  far  a^  may  be  re- 
j  garded.  If  a  presbytery  is  formed  I 
would  recommend  that  it  consist  of  that 
portion  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Neosho,  leaving  the, 
Nez  Perces,  and  those  immediately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  as  they  now  are,  in  the 
Emporia  presbytery. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without 
noticing  that  death  has  been  among  us 
within  the  last  year.  llev.  S.  L.  Hobbs, 
who  had  been  tor  many  years  a  mission¬ 
ary  among  the  Choctaws,  returned  to 
his  former'field  in  the  spring.  Both  he 
and  liis  wife  have  linished  their  work  and 
been  called  home.  They  were  strangers 
to  most  of  this  synod,  but  those  who 
knew  tliem  well  regarded  them  highly 
for  their  work’s  sake.  Death  has  come 
very  near  to  this  svnod  in  taking  one  who 
was  most  deeplv  interested  and  highly 
useful  in  all  our  mission  work,  James  E. 
Blatter.  He  fell  in  his  early  manhood’s 
vigor,  most  unexpectedly  to  us  all.  He 
was  a  noble  man  of  God,  earnest,  able, 
consecrated,  and  devising  large  things 
for  his  presbytery  and  the  Church  at 
large,  he  was  exceedingly  useful,  a 
brother  beloved  b}^  us  all.  I  think  it  can 
lie  truly  said  of  all  this  synod,  we  are  all 
mournk*s  while  we  wonder  at  the  mystery 
of  his  removal  we  reverently  bow  and  say. 
Father  thy  will  be  done. 

Moderator  and  brethren,  with  this  re¬ 
port  I  wish  my  work  among  you  as  your 
missionary  to  terminate.  It  is  now  fif¬ 
teen  years  since  my  work  began  in  this 
state.  My  time,  my  thoughts,  my  labors 
have  been  almost  exclusively  to  this 
gynod;  in  her  service  I  have  travelled 
an  average  of  1,000  miles  a  month  for 
fifteen  years.  As  I  look  back  on  the 
time  I  see  much  to  regret ;  many  failures 
rise  before  me,  yet  I  can  truly  say  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  what  I  could  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  God  •  and  the  interest  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  bounds 
of  this  synod ;  I  only  regret  I  have  not 
accomplished  more.  As  long  as  I  live  I 
shall  w^atch  the  progress  of  this  synod 
with  unceasing  care.  Nothing  can  in¬ 
crease  your  prosperity  that  I  shall  not 
deeply  enjoy,  nothing  hinder  your  pro¬ 
gress  that  I  shall  not  deeply  regret.  I 
can  adopt  for  this  synod  a  part  of  the 
hjunn  which  says,  “For  her  my  tears 
shall  fall,  for  her  my  prayers  ascend.  I 
recall  with  great  pleasure  the  uniform 
kindness  with  which  I  have  always  been 
treated  by  this  synod  and  regard  it  as  the 
highest  honor  of  my  life  that  you  should, 
year  after  year,  elect  me  to  the  responsi¬ 
ble  otfice  I  have  held,  while  I  am  not  a 
member  of  your  sjmod  and  a  resident  of 
another  state.  For  all  these  things  I  ten¬ 
der  to  you  all  my  most  hearty  thanks. 
And  now,  commending  you  to  God,  and 
wishing  the  richest  blessings  which  flow 
from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
rest  upon  you  all,  I  take  my  leave  of  you, 
I  am,  very  truly,  your  brother  in  the 
labor  of  the  gospel.  T.  Hill. 
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HIGHLAND  UNIVERSITY. 

Editor  Evangelist : — At  the  meeting  of  ! 
the  Synod  of  Kansas  in  Emporia  in  Octo-  ! 
her.  Highland  University  came  in  for  a  ! 
good  share  of  criticism  and  rebuke.  She 
is  not  unused  to  such  things  and  can 
stand  it  quite  well,  and  it  will  add  con- 
~siderably  to  her  strength.  “Let  the 
righteous  smite,  it  will  be  a  kindness, 
etc.,  and  let  enemies  rage”  it  will  be  no 
more  than  was  said  of  the  Divine  Master, 
“Away  with  him !  ”  One  thing  however 
was  manifest — all  the  brushing  and  sever¬ 
ity  came  from  parties  who  never  were  at 
Highland  or  within  the  walls  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  who  know  nothing  personally  of 
its  origin,  history,  or  present  condition. 
Somebody  had  told  them.  And  yet  it 
will  be  somewhat  remarkable  if  Highland 
can  furnish  foi\Emporia  one  of  its  most 
accomplished  professors. 

“If  Highland  has  done  anything  worthy 
of  death  she  refuses  not  to  die.’  ’  But 
till  some  capital  offence  is  committed  she 
will  struggle  for  life  and  God  will  see  that 
all  things  “shall  work  together  for  good,” 
for  He,  blessed  be  His  name,  will  not  al¬ 
low  an  institution  that  He  has  founded  : 
and  blessed  for  near  thirty  years  to  die  j 
without  a  crime.  Neither  will  He  find  i 
fault  with  the  location,  as  in  his  prov¬ 
idence  it  was  located  before  state  or 
synodical  lines  were  thought  of.  j 

If  you  will  hear  us,  Mr.  Editor,  we  will  i 
give  you  a  very  brief  statement  of  its  | 
origin,  history,  and  present  condition,  i 
from  which  any  one  can  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  fitness  of  Highland  Uni¬ 
versity  for  life  or  for  death.  And  we  are 
glad  to  submit  these  statements  to  your¬ 
self  as, you  have  been,  in  days  past,  one  i 
of  thepnembers  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  - 
and  worked  so  hard  and  faithfully  for  us, 
and  especially  as  we  know  thee  to  be  ex¬ 
pert  in  all  customs  and  questions  that  | 
are  now  rising  up  like  grasshoppers  since 
the  erection  of  the  new  Board  of  Aid  in  ; 
Chicago. 


j  ORIGIN. 

I  This  runs  back  to  a  period  over  forty- 
|six  (46)  years  ago,  before  many  of  the 
young  ministers  of  Kansas  were  born. 

In  the  year  1837,  what  is  now  our  blessed 
j  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  planted  a 
j  mission  among  the  Iowa  and  Sac  Indians 
j  in  what  was  theft  known  as  the  Indian 
country  and  “Great  American  Desert” 
west  of  the  Missouri  Reservation.  Fort 
Leavenworth  was  the  gate-way  to  Ihis 
great  reserve  and  it  required  a  per¬ 
mit  from  Government,  in  those  days,  to 
get  a  residence  in  this  vast  region.  The 
lands  assigned  to  the  Iowa  and  Sac  Indi¬ 
ans  when-  the  mission  was  established 
were  what  is  now  Doniphan  and  Brown 
counties  in  the  north-east  of  Kansas,  and 
the  mission  building  was  one  mile  and  a 
half  east  of  where  Highland  University 
now  stands. 

This  mission  continued  its  work  among 
the  Indians  for  about  seventeen  (17) 
years  or  until  what  is  known  as  the  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  passed  in  Con¬ 
gress.  In  the  year  1854  treaties  were 
made  with  the  Indians  and  the  country 
thrown  open  to  the  whites.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  Indians  must  move 
and  the  white  people  would  occupy  it, 
and  long  before  state  or  county  lines 
were  run,  and  even  before  the  40th  par-  I 
allel  of  latitude  was  established  west  of  j; 
the  Missouri  river,  the  missionaries  were  | 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  as  to  how  they  i 
could  best  prepare  and  be  ready  to  bless  j 
the  coming  occupants  of  the  land.  It 
was  concluded  that  to  found  a  college 
where  the  Bible  would,  be  the  “chief 
I  corner  stone,”  and  where  a  pure  Chris- 
i  tianity  should  be  taught  would  be  the 
!  best  invitation,  as  well  as  the  richest 
j  legacy  to  leave  to  an  enlightened  people. 
This  preparatory  work  of  planning  and 
praying  and  talking  over  this  matter  was 
from  1854  to  1856.  In  May  of  the  year 
1857  a  little  school  was  commenced  in  a 
“log  cabin”— a  pre-emption  house  where 
Highland  now  stands.  The  occasion  was 
a  unique  one,  not  easily  forgotten.  Two 
i  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  two  elders  of 
'  the  church  with  about  a  dozen  children,  | 
most  of  them  barefoot  in  a  low  cabin  ! 
with  plenty  of  ventilation ;  some  scrip-  j 


ture  was  read  and  two  prayers  offered— 
and  a  school  begun  that  to  the  present 
has  never  lost  a  school  day.  Even, 
through  the  darkest  days  of  the  rebellion 
the  light  was  kept  burning.  The  next 
year  the  “log  cabin’  ’  gave  way  to  a  neat 
and  comfortable  frame  building  and  tho 
school  was  organized  into  a  Presbyteriai 
Academy  under  care  of  the  Highland  Pres¬ 
bytery,  which  then  extended  all  over 
Kansas  and  a  part  of  Nebraska. 

In  the  year  1858  a  liberal  charter  from 
the  Territorial  Legislature  was  obtained 
under  the  title  of  “Highland  University 
Company.”  The  charter  was  drawn- 
after  a  form  prepared  by  Rev.  R.  J.. 
Breckenridge,  D.D. ,  of  Kentucky,  and 
we  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
fifth  section,  as  we  may  need  to  refer  to  it 
again.  It  is  in  these  words  :  i 

“Sec.  5.  If  at  any  time  the  General 
;  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  should  desire  to  take 
control  and  management  of  this  Institu- 
j  tion  they  shall,  and  hereby  have,  full 
power  to  do  so  by  appointing  in  part  or 
in  full  a  board  of  trustees  who  shall  have 
full  right  and  power  to  go  forward  with 
the  business  of  this  Institution  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  charter.” 

Among  its  original  corporate  members 
we  find  the  names  of  Hon.  Walter  Low- 
rence,  so  long  the  honored  secretary  of 
our  Foreign  Board,  Rev.  CourtlandVan 
Rensselaer,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
j  of  Education,  Gen.  John  Bayless  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Jas.. 
j  Campbell  the  near  relation  to  our  mar¬ 
tyred  missionary,  Elliott  Campbell,  of 
Coupaw,  Northern  India.  These  names 
are  “towers  of  strength”  anywhere.. 
They  gave  their  lives  to  the  church,  and 
their  prayers  are  yet  before  the  throne. 
Van  Rensselaer  in  his  day  urgedthe  course 
the  church  has  now  taken — organized 
effort  for  schools  and  colleges.  The  ven¬ 
erable  Lewis  in  his  visits  among  the  In¬ 
dian  missions  used  often  to  pass  over  the 
grounds  and  improvements  of  Highlands 

University  giving  advice  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  here  that  he  said  to  the 
trustees  “If  you  let  this  Institution  fail 
we  ought  to  take  the  name  Presbyterian 
away  from  our  church.  ’  ’ 

If  you  print  this  we  will  next  offer  you 
something  of  its  history. 

S.  M.  Irvin. 

Highland,  Kansas,  Oct.  13,  ’83. 
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